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MEMOIR OF ZIEGENBALG AND GRUNDLER. 


Tue attention of Christians in this country has been of late di- 
rected, in a new and peculiar manner, to the duty of sending Mis- 
sionaries to the East. We shall feel it to be incumbent on us, 
therefore, to present our readers with as much information on this 
subject, as can be presented without injury to the other depart- 
ments of our work. The two honored and venerable Missionaries, 
who are noticed in the following article, were the first, who, in 
modern times, planted pure churches in India. Their names ought 
to be held in perpetual remembrance, and spoken with undiminish- 
ed affection. They were pioneers to prepare the way for a host of 
faithful missionaries, who, it is hoped, will succeed them in this la- 
bor of love, till the nations of the eastern hemisphere shall be con- 
verted to the Gospel. They proved, by experiment, the utility and 
duty of establishing missions among the heathen. 

We would direct the particular attention of our readers to what 
is said with respect to the effects of the Bible, when presented to a 
community in the common language; and to the noble feelings ex- 
hibited in the eloquent letter of Archbishop Wake; a letter which 
breathes the same holy ardor with the other uzmutilated works of 
this distinguished prelate. The extract, which these remarks are 
designed to introduce, is taken from one of Dr. Buchanan’s works 
on Christianity in India, and copied by us from the Christian Ob- 
server, vol. v. p. 607. Ed, Pan. 


of Halle in Germany. Having 


Tue first person appointed to su- 


perintend a Protestant mission in 

India, was Bartholomew Zie- 

genbalgius, a man of considera- 

able learning and of eminent pi- 

ety, educated at the University 
Vou. WI. New Series. 


been ordained by the learned 
Burmannus, Bishop of Zealand, 
in his twenty-third year, he sail- 
ed for India in 1705. A com- 
plete century will have revolved 
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in October of this year (1805) 
since the mission in India began. 
Immediately on his arrival, he 
applied himseif to the study of 
the language of the country, and 
with such success; that in a few 
years he obtained a classical 
knowledge of it; and the collo- 
quial tongue became as familiar 
to him as his own. His fluent 
orations addressed to the natives, 
and his frequent conferences 
with the Brahmins, were attend- 
ed with almost immediate suc- 
cess; and a Christian church 
was founded in the second year 
of his ministry, which has been 
extending its limits to the pres- 
ent time. 

During his residence in India, 
he maintained a correspondence 
with the king of England and 
other princes, and with many of 
the learned men on the Conti- 
nent. In the year 1714 he re- 
turned to Europe for a few 
months on the affairs of the mis- 
sion. On this occasion he was 
honored with an audience by his 
Majesty George the First. He 
was also invited to attend a sit- 
ting of the Bishops in the “So- 
ciety for promoting Christian 
Knowledge; where he was re- 
ceived with an cloquent address 
in the Latin language; to which he 
answered in the Tamul tongue; 
and then delivered a copy of his 
speech translated into Latin. 

The grand work to which the 
King and the English Bishops 
had been long directing his at- 
tention, was a translation of the 
Scriptures into the Tamul or 
Malabarian language. This in- 
deed was the grand work; for 
wherever the Scriptures are 
translated into the vernacular 
tongue, and are open and com- 
ion to all, inviting inquiry, and 
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causing discussion, they cannot 
remain a dead letter; they pro- 
duce fruit of themselves, even 
without a teacher. When a 
heathen views the word of God 
in all its parts, and hears it ad- 
dressing him in his own familiar 
tongue; his conscience responds, 
“This is the word of God.” The 
learned man who produces a 
translation of the Bible into a 
hew language, is a greater bene- 
factor to mankind than the prince 
who founds an empire. The “in- 
corruptible seed of the word of 
God” can never die. After ages 
have revolved, it is still produc- 
ing new accessions to truth and 
human happiness. 

So diligent in his studies was 
this eminent missionary, that be- 
fore the year 1719 he had com- 
pleted a translation of the whole 
Scriptures. into the Tamul 
tongue; and he also composed a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the 
same language, which remain 
with us to this day. 

The peculiar interest taken by 
king George the First, in this 
primary endeavor to evangelize 
the Hindoos, will appear from the 
following letters addressed to 
the missionaries by his Majesty. 


“George, by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. tothe Reverend and 
Learned Bartholomew Zie- 
geenbalgius and John Ernest 
Grundlerus, missionaries at 
Tranquebar in the East In- 
dies. 


“Reverend and Beloved, 

“Your letters dated the 20th of 
of January of the present year, 
were most welcome to us; not 
only because the woik under- 
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taken by you of converting the 
heathen to the Christian faith, 
doth, by the grace of God, pros- 
per, but also because that in this 
our kingdom, such a laudable 
zeal for the promotion of the 
Gospel prevails. 

“We pray you may be endued 
with health and strength of body, 
that you may long continue to 
fulfil your ministry with good 
success; of which, as we shall 
be rejoiced to hear, so you will 
always find us ready to succor 
you in whatever may tend to pro- 
mote your work, and to excite 
your zeal. We assure you of 
the continuance of your royal 
favor. 

“GEORGE R.” 
Given at our Palace 
of Hampton Court, 

the 23d of August, 

A. D. 1717, in the 
4th year of our 
reign. 


The King continued to cher- 
ish, with much solicitude, the 
interests of the mission, after the 
death of Ziegenbalgius; and in 
ten years from the date of the 
foregoing letter, a second was 
addressed to the members of the 
mission, by his Majesty. 


“Reverend and Beloved, 

“From-your letters dated Tran- 
quebar, the 12th of September, 
i725, which some time since 
came to hand, we received much 
pleasure; since by them we are 
informed, not only of your zealous 
exertions in the prosecution of 
the work committed to you, but 
also of the happy success which 
hath hitherto attended it, and 
which hath been graciously giv- 
en of God. 

“We return you thanks for 
these accounts, and it will be ac- 
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ceptable to us, if you continue to 
communicate whatever shall oc- 
cur in the progress of your mis- 
sion. 

“In the mean time, we pray you 
may enjoy strength of body and 
mind for the long continuance of 
your labors in this good work, to 
the glory of God, and the pro- 
motion of Christianity among 
the heathens; that its perpetuity 
may not fail in generations to 
come. 

“GEORGE BR.” 
Given at our Palace 

at St. James’s, the 

23d of February, 

1727, in the 13th 

year of our reign. 

The English nation will re- 
ceive these letters (now sent 
back inthe name of the Hindoos) 
with that reverence and affec- 
tionate regard, which are due to 
the memory of the royal author, 
considering them as a memorial 
of the nation’s past concern for 
the welfare of the natives, and as 
a pledge of our future care. 

Providence hath been pleased 
to grant the prayer of the King, 
“that the work might not fail in 
eenerations tocome.” Afterthe 
first missionary, Ziegenbalgius, 
had finished his course, he was 
succeeded by other learned and 
zealous meft; and lastly, by the 
Apostle of the East, the venera- 
ble Swartz, who, during a period 
of half a century, has fulfilled a 
laborious ministry among the na- 
tives of different provinces, and 
illuminated many a dark region 
with the light of the Gospel. 

The pious exertions of the 


King for the diffusion of reli- 
gious blessings amongst the na- 
tives of India, seem to have been 
rewarded by heaven in the tem- 
poral blessings to his own sub- 
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jects in their intercourse with 
the East; by leading them on- 
ward in a continued course of 
prosperity and glory, and by 
granting to them at length the 
entire dominion of the peninsula 
of India. 

But these royal epistles are 
not the only evangelic documents 
of high authority in the hands of 
the Hindoos. They are in pos- 
session of letters written by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of 
the same reign;* who suppor ted 
the interests of the mission with 
unexampled liberality, affection, 
and zeal. These letters, which 
are many in number, are all 
written in the Latin language. 
The following is a translation of 
his Grace’s first letter; which 
appears to have been written by 
him as president of the “Soci- 
ety for promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” 


“To Bartholomew Ziegenbalgi- 
us, and John Ernest Grundle- 
rus, preachers of the Christian 
Faith, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. 


“As often as I behold your 
letters, reverend Brethren, ad- 
dressed to the venerable Society 
instituted for the promotion of 
the Gospel, whose chief honor 
and ornament ye are; and as of- 
ten as I contemplate the light of 
the Gospel, either now first ris- 
ing on the Indian nations, or af- 
ter the intermission of some ages 
again revived, and as it were re- 
stored <o its inheritance; I am 
constrained to magnify that sin- 
gular goodness of God in visit- 
ing natlons so remote; and to 
account you, my Brethren, highly 
honored, whose ministry it hath 
pleased him to employ, in this 


* Archbishop Wake. 
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pious work, to the glory of his 
name, and the salvation of so 
many millions of souls. 

“Let others indulge in a min- 
istry, if not idle, certainly less 
laborious, among Christians at 
home. Let them enjoy in the 
bosom of the Church, titles and 
honors, obtained without labor 
and without danger: Your praise 
it will be (a praise of endles du- 

ration on earth, and followed by 
a just recompense in heaven) to 
have labored in the vineyard 
which yourselves have planted; 
to have declared the name of 
Christ, where it was not known 
before; and through much peril 
and difficulty to have converted 
to the faith those, among whom 
ye afterwards fulfilled your min- 
istry. Your province, therefore, 
Brethren, your office, I place be- 
fore ali dignities in the Church. 
Let others be Pontiffs, Patri- 
archs, or Popes; let them glitter 
in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; 
let them seek the admiration of 
the wondering multitude, and re- 
ceive obeisance on the bended 
knee. Ye have acquired a bet- 
ter name than they, and a more 
sacred fame. And when that 
day shall arrive when the chief 
shepherd shall give to every man 
according to his work, a greater 
reward shall be adjudged to you. 

Admitted into the glorious soci- 
ety of the Prophets, Evangelists, 
and Apostles, ye, with them shall 
shine, like the sun among the les- 
ser stars, in the kingdom of your 
Father for ever. 

“Since then so great honor is 
now given unto you by all com-, 
petent judges on earth, and since 
so great a reward is laid up for 
you in heaven; go forth with 
alacrity to that work, tothe which 
the Holy Ghost hath called you. 
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God hath already given to you 
an illustrious pledge of his favor, 
an increase not to be expected 
without the aid of his grace. 
Ye have begun happily, proceed 
with spirit. He, who hath car- 
ried you safely through the dan- 
gers of the seas to sucha remote 
country, and who hath given you 
favor in the eyes of those whose 
countenance you most desired; 
he who hath so liberally and un- 
expectedly ministered unto your 
wants, and who doth now daily 
add members to your church; 
he will continue to prosper your 
endeavors, and will subdue unto 
himself, by your means, the 
whole Continent of Oriental In- 
dia. 

“Oh, happy men! who, stand- 
ing before the tribunal of Christ, 
shall exhibit so many nations 
converted to his faith by your 
preaching; happy men! to whom 
it shall be given to say before the 
assembly of the whole human 
race, ‘Behold us, O Lord, and 
the children whom thou hast 
given us;’ happy men! who be- 
ing. justified by the Savior, shall 
receive in that day the reward of 
your labors, and also shall hear 
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that glorious encomium; ‘Well 
done, good and faithful servants, 
enter ye into the joy of your 
Lord.” 

“May Almighty God gracious- 
ly favor you and your labors, in 
all things. May he send te your 
aid fellow-laborers, such and so 
many as ye wish. May he in- 
crease the bounds of your 
churches. May he open the 
hearts of those to whom ye 
preach the gospel of Christ, that 
hearing you, they may receive 
life-giving faith. May he pro- 
tect you and yours from all evils 
and dangers. And when ye ar- 
rive, (may it be late) at the end 
of your course, may the same 
God, who hath called you to this 
work of the Gospel, and hath 
preserved you in it, grant to you 
the reward of your labor, an in- 
corruptible crown of glory. 

“These are the fervent wishes 
and prayers of, venerable Breth- 
ren, 

Your most faithful fellow- 
servant in Christ. 


“GULIULMUS CANT.” 


From our Palace at 
Lambeth, Janua- 
ry, A. D. 1719. 








RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


-_—2 + ae 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


No. VII. 


THE subject, which next pre- 
sents itself to our investigation, 
is the state of the first parents of 
mankind, immediately after they 
were created. Concerning this 
we are informed by Moses, 

1. That God placed them, af- 
ter their creation, in a garden, 


named Eden, in which He had 
made every tree either pleasant 
to the eye, or good for food; or 
in which, to speak more gene- 
rally, he had united beauty, use- 
fulness, and delight: 

2. That they were here em- 
ployed in tilling the ground: 
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3. That they were naked: 

4. That they were innocent, 
and virtuous: 

5. That they were joined in 
marriage: 

6. That they were formed with 
different characteristical quali- 
ties; so as to promote, more ef- 
fectually, their common _ happi- 
ness. 

All these facts are sufficiently 
declared in the second chapter 
of Genesis. 

The garden of Eden, or the 
terrestrial Paradise, has been the 
subject of much discussion; and 
concerning it very different opin- 
ions have been formed. Some 
writers have placed it upon the 
Tigris, in that part of Persia, 
which borders on Shirauz; oth- 
ers onthe borders of India; oth- 
ers in America. No opinion 
concerning its situation has, in 
my view, so much appearance of 
probability, as that, which places 
it in the borders of Persia, and 
Turkey in Asia, where the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates unite; and 
not far from the city of Bagdad. 

It appears to have been a place 
eminently delightful. . Trees, 
and probably other vegetable 
productions, furnished alike for 
food and pleasure, highly beau- 
tiful and wholly agreeable, were 
planted in it by the Creator. 
Nothing, it would seem, was in- 
tended to be wanting, which 
could make it a happy residence. 
The climate, if my conjecture 
concerning its situation is right, 
was wholly pleasant; and if the 
temperature of the globe was 
then such as it now is, wholly 
necessary, for the inhabitants, at 
this early period of their being. 
As their food was of the vegeta- 
ble kind, and was spontaneously 
produced; a climate, in which 


vegetation was almost perennial, 
was indispensable. 

Nothing, devisable by the hu- 
man mind, could be a more prop- 
er conduct for God to adopt to- 
wards Man, after his creation, 
and during the continuance in a 
state of obedience, than placing 
him in such a residence: a resi- 
dence, where every object, which 
met either of his senses, was cal- 
culated to shew his Maker’s 
bounty and amiableness, to awak- 
en his own admiration, to excite 
his attention to the Divine char- 
acter, to fill him with pleasure, 
to inspire his gratitude, and to 
prompt his praise. I know not, 
that this representation has ex- 
cited either acavil, or a question, 
on the part of Infidelity. 

2. In this garden we are in- 
formed, that Man was employed 
in tilling the ground. Whatever 
end Agriculture accomplished 
for our first parents in their state 
of Innocence, the record of this 
fact answers two very important 
purposes. Qne is, to shew us 
that agriculture was an Art, of 
Divine communication; the other, 
to teach us its importance and 
dignity. By the first of these 
truths are our doubts settled con- 
cerning the manner, in which 
man was supported, when he 
plainly could not have supported 
himself by any means now con- 
ceivable; and are also let into the 
foundation of that Idolatry, in 
which the original Teacher of 
husbandry was adored, under dif- 
ferent names, among the various 
Gentile nations. By the second 
we are strongly taught the great 
business of man, as our proper 
employment; and the groundless 
and contemptible nature of those 
opinions, in which husbandry is 
despised. At the same time, 4 
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strong sanction is here given to 
the importance of industry in 
eeneral; since man, virtuous, and 
in paradise, was placed in a state 
of industry by his Maker. But 
an obvious and important end is 
easily suggested, why man, even 
in a state of innocence, should be 
thus employed. Idleness could 
never be a proper state: for any 
rational being. Among employ- 
ments, none, so far as I can con- 
ceive, would more naturally de- 
light man, or profit him, than the 
employment in question. None 
would so naturally and effectually 
lead him to behold, examine, and 
understand, the power, wisdom, 
and goodness, of his Maker. In 
the wonders of vegetation, with 
which this mode of life must be 
continually conversant, in the 
operations of the sun, the wind, 
the rain, and the seasons, in the 
curious and multiform combi- 
nations of natural causes, or 
modes of Divine agency, perpet- 
ually suegested to his eye, he 
could not fail to find means of 
daily mental enlargement, virtue, 
and happiness. Here, also, he 
stood, a useful example of indus- 
try, and of husbandry, to all his 
offspring. 

S We are informed, that the 
progenitors of mankind were 
naked. 

Although this is a part of the 
present subject, requiring a dis- 
tant and gencral discussion, from 
principles of delicacy; although 
loose, and weak, minds are easily 
induced to improper sentiments 
concerning it; yet it Is most 
properly mentioned by the sac- 
red writer; and not improperly 
introduced, as I conceive, in this 
lecture. 

By the fact, which is here re- 
cited; viz. that our first parents 
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were naked, and were at the 
same time not ashamed; com- 
pared with the further fact, that 
their nakedness was the cause of 
shame, the moment thev lost 
their virtuous character; we are 
taught these interesting truths: 
that shame is not, and cannot be, 
an attendant upon virtue; that it 
is the offspring of sin merely; 
and that sin is the only debase- 
ment, and despicableness, of 
moral beings. Of course we 
know, that, when our shame 
arises from a sense of natural in- 
firmities, or from unavoidable 
disadvantages; or when we ex- 
perience, and indulge, contempt 
towards the deformity of person, 
natural imbecility, mvoluntary 
ignorance, necessary humble- 
ness of situation, plainness of 
manners, poverty, and depend- 
ence, we discover weakness of 
judgment, pravity of taste, and 
erossness of character. 

Further, as our first parents 
were without any other witness 
of their situation, either before, 
or after, their apostasy; and ever 
in the former case free both from 
shame and terror, and in the Jat- 
ter were overwhelmed by both; 
we are taught, that virtue insures 
confidence and peace _ before 
God, and that sin plunges the 
soul into disgrace and dismay. 
A particular reason for noticing 
this fact in this course of lec- 
tures will appear further on. 

4. In their first state, we are 
further informed, Adam and Eve 
were virtuous. 

This assertion has never, I 
believe, been directly question- 
ed. It is so consonant to our 
ideas of propriety, that an Intel- 
lectual being, fresh from the 
hand of God, should be a virtu- 


ous being, that most men seem 
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easily to admit the fact, so far as 
they are willing to admit any 
thing scriptural. Some inter- 
vention of creature agency, some 
contamination of the Creator’s 
work after it had been finished 
by his hand, is exhibited by the 
Scriptures, and has been gene- 
rally received by mankind, as at 
jeast comporting with their most 
natural, and defensible, ideas on 
this interesting subject; as help- 
ing us one step towards satisfac- 
tory opinions concerning the 
great problem, furnished by the 
existence of moral evil. The 
two last articles, viz. 

5. That our first parents were 
united in marriage; and 

6. That they were formed 
with different characteristical 
qualities; so as mutually to pro- 
mote their common happiness; 
may be handled together without 
disadvantage. 

That our first parents were, 
strictly speaking, united in mar- 
riage, according to the Scrip- 
tures, and according to the part 
of them now under consideration, 
cannot be rationally doubted. 

Moses declares, that God 
formed the woman of one of the 
ribs of the man. As it was equal- 
ly easy for the Creator to have 
made the woman, in the same 
manner as the man; or in any 
other manner; this fact seems 
intended, merely, to impress 
upon man the intimate union of 
the husband and wife. Thus was 
it understood by Adam; whose 
comment upon it, is thus ex- 
pressed: Zhis is new bone of my 
bone,and flesh of my flesh. She 
shall be called woman, because she 
was taken out of man. 

But this point is placed be- 
yond all debate by our Savior in 
his exposition of this part of the 


history of man’s creation. The 
Pharisees, says the Evangelist, 
came unto him, tempting him, and 
saying unto him, Is it lawful for 
aman to fut away his wife for 
every cause? And he answered, 
and said unio them, Have ye not 
read, that he, who made them at 
the beginning, made them male 
and female, and said, For this 
cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh? Here our Savior informs 
us, that, when God, at the crea- 
tion of mankind, made them 
male and female, He himself 
said, Yor this cause shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife; 
and they twain shali be one flesh. 
These words, Christ has inform- 
ed us, are not, as they are com- 
monly supposed, the words of 
Adam; nor the words of Moses; 
but the words of God himself. 
It was he, who said, who gave it 
as an universal law to mankind, 
that for this cause, viz. the inti- 
mate union between a husband 
and wife, inherent in the relation 
of marriage, and solemnly sym- 
bolized by the manner, in which 
the woman was created, shall a 
man lawfully, by Divine appoint- 
ment, leave his father and moth- 
er; and cease to be a member of 
their family, and under their con- 
trol. Nearly as he is connected 
with them; greatly as he is in- 
debted to them; and absolutely 
as he is obliged by other princi- 
ples to continue with them; he 
shall still leave them, and cleave 
unto his wife; shall reside with 
her, and devote his labors to her 
support and comfort; because he 
is more nearly united to her by 
God himself, than he is to any 
other earthly relation. So inti- 
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mate is this union, that the Au- 
thor of it has declared the hus- 
band and wife to be no more 
twain, but one. It is to be ob- 
served, that this is not said con- 
cerning 4dam and Eve, but con- 
cerning @ man; that is, concern- 
ing any man, or every man, and 
his wife. Every husband and his 
wife, therefore, to the end of 
time, are here declared by their 
Creator to be so united, that 
they are no more twain. In this 
solemn, and explicit, manner 
does Christ declare marriage to 
be an institution of God. 

To this declaration he imme- 
diately adds his own decision 
concerning this universal truth, 

ud the immutability of the pre- 
cept, from which it was derived. 
Wherefore, he says, they, i. e. the 
husband and the wife, are no 
more twain, but one. Because 
God has united them by his infi- 
nite authority, they can never 
lawfully cease to be one. 

Again, he observes; What, 
therefore, God hath joined togeth- 
er, let not man fut asunder. In 
these words Christ declares, that 
God joined together a man and 
his wife, 1.e. every husband and 
his wife, at the time. when Adam 
and Eve were united in mar- 
riage, and by the law, which he 
uttered on that occasion, and in 
which he instituted marriage, 
universally, by his own authority. 
Understood in any other manner, 
our Savior’s words have obvious: 
ly neither application, nor mean- 
ing. God has in no sense ever 
joined man and woman at all, 
husband and wife, except yee 


Divine institution of marriage. 

Should it be supposed, that God 

joins the married pair, because 

he has instituted civil govern- 
Vou. Il. Mew Series. 
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ment, and through their agency 
accomplishes this union; I an- 
swer, He.may, in this sense, be 
as justly said to join men in 
all other voluntary connexions, 
formed under the sanction of 
civil government. The absurdi- 
ties, flowing from this extension 
of the passage, are so many; 
great, and obvious, that, proba- 
bly, no man will attempt to de- 
fendthem. No man, it is pre- 
sumed, will say, that medical so- 
cieties, insurance companies, and 
banks, are, in the proper sense, 
joined together by God; nor that 
it is unlawful for man to put 
them asunder. 

Should any person say,as some 
within my knowledge have said, 
that the words, det not man pfrut 
asunder, should be rendered et 
not the man, i. e. the husband, 
fut asunder: 1 would request 
such a person to look into his 
Greek Testament; where he will 
find, that the word, rendered 


man, instead of being 0 avyg, the 


man, or the husband, is avbewnes, 
without the article. This word, 
every smatterer in Greek 
knows, is of the common gender; 
and therefere denotes man uni- 
versally; and when used without 
the article, denotes in the most 
appropriate, and absolute man- 
ner, which is possible in, the 
Greek language, all mankind. 
The precept of our Savior is, 
therefore, as explicitly, as it 
could be, What God hath joined 
together, let not man in any wise, 
either as an individual or a pub- 
lic body, either as a husband, a 
Legislature, or a Judicial tribu- 
nal, pus asunder. 

It is to be observed, that no 
other junction, or act, of any civil 
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authority is in the Scriptures 
called an act of God. 

That marriage should be a Di- 
vine institution is wholly conso- 
nant to reason. Marriage is the 
foundation of the whele well be- 
ing of man; particularly, 

1. By marriage man becomes 
attached to one place of resi- 
dence; to one course of steady 
pursuits; and to the only kinds 
of conduct, which are cither vir- 
tuous, or useful. 

2. All the social affections, all 
the tenderness of man, are origi- 
nated by this relation. Without 
these man would be a mere com- 
pound of the swine, and the ti- 
eer. 

S$. Families have their scle ori- 
ein in marriage; and in no cther 
state, than that of distribution in- 
to families, could the happiness 
of mankind be produced, to any 
serious extent. 

4. Marriage is the source of 
domestic instruction: the most 
ynportant of all instruction. 

5. It is the source of early 
habits of submission, economy, 
order, industry, and peace. 
Without ¢hese there would be no 
future industry, nor economy; 
no submission to government; 
no public order, peace, nor hap- 
piness. 

6. Marriage is the foundation 
of neighborhoods, and thus is the 
source of schools, colleges, and 
churches. ) 

7. Marriage is the source of 
all friendly, virtuous, just inter- 
course. 

With these views of marriage, 
no man can wonder, that God 
should have taken so important 
un object into his own hands, 
wend regulated it by his own 
wisdom, xuthority, and express 
commands. 


Frsz. 


For these great ends, involv- 
ing all human good, both tem- 
poral and eternal, God, as we 
are here informed, fitted the 
sexes for the duties, respective- 
ly allotted to them. The man 
with superior strength of body, 
and firmness of mind, was qual- 
ified to enterprise, and accom- 
plish, the rougher and more 
laborious offices of life. The 
woman, of a feebler, finer, and 
more clegant texture, was equal- 
ly prepared to transact the easier, 
more quiet, and more retired, 
business of the household. The 
duties of both were indispensa- 
ble; and each was wholly fitted 
for the province, assigned by the 
all-wise Director. 

Without this part of the Scrip- 
tural history a Revelation would 
have been obviously incomplete. 
The whole carries strong proof 
on its face of being a proper, 
and indispensable, communica- 
tion in a Word of God. 

Of the reality of the facts, con- 
tained in this story, I shall now 
adduce from extraneous sources 
such evidence, as has fallen un- 
der my observation. 

1. Plato, who describes the 
whole state of Paradise under 
an obscure allegory, has these 
observations concerning the first 
progenitors of mankind: 

“God fed them, and governed 
them, himseli, as men now feed, 
and govern men. Whilst he 
performed this office, there were 
no communities: nor did they 
take wives, nor have children. 
‘hey fed upon the fruits of the 
oak, and of other trees, as the 
arth spontaneously supplied 
them without culture. ‘They 


were naked, also; and passed 
their time in the open air; en- 
joying a milder climate; and 
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lodging on the green herbs. 
This was the life of men under 
the reign of Saturn.” 

. In another place, referring 
to oa same period, he says; 
“The men of that age conversed, 
and lived, familiarly with beasts.”’ 

3. Sechhnnin tells us who 
Keovog, or Saturn, was. “Koovos,” 
he says, “was called Adanos; 
and was the son of heaven and 
earth;” 1. e. he was created by 
heaven, or God, out of the earth. 

4. Diodorus says; “The Egyp- 
tians held, that mankind were 
originally naked; ate fruits; and 
were destitute of houses.” 

5. Dichwarchus, the Peripate- 
tic, says; “The men, who lived 
first, and were nearest to the 
gods, were of the best disposi- 
tion, and led the best life. Hence 
that age was called the Golden 
age.” 

6. Calanus, an ancient Hindoo 
philosopher, says, as his dec- 
larations are recorded by Strabo, 
“All things were originally full 
of meal, and wheat, as now of 
dust. The different fountains 
flowed with water, milk, wine, 
and honey. But men, through 
the abundance of good, became 
wicked. God then, moved with 
anger, destroyed their happy 
state; and established a new 
state of toil and trouble.” 

7. Plato, as heretofore quoted, 
says; “The first of mankind 
were made in the likeness of 
God;” and adds, in another 
place; “The likeness of God 
consists in holiness.” 

8. Among the eastern nations 
generally, from China to Italy, 
these opinions prevailed: viz. 
“That the first of mankind were 
the best; and were truly, and 
eminently virtuous: That the 
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earth brought forth their food 


spontaneously: That that food 
consisted of fruits: That they 
wore no clothes: That they 


were peaceful, and beloved of 
the gods: And that the beasts 
were under their dominion, and 
at peace with them.” 

It is remarkable, that in Hin- 
doostan, Greece, and Italy, this 
age was Called the Golden age. 
So general an agreement con- 
cerning the first age of the world 
is scarcely explicable, but on 
the supposition, that it was in 
every country a_ traditionary 
story of the paradisiacal state: 
for it is obviously contradictory 
to every thing, which those that 
received it could have learned 
from experience. 

9. Marriage has spread, in one 
mode or other, through ali man- 
kind; and that, in direct opposi- 
tion to human passions. The nat- 
ural inclinations of men prompt 
them to promiscuous concubin- 
age. Yet even among savages 
such concubinage has not pre- 
vailed. The sacred nature of mar- 
riage strongly realized among 
many ancient, and most modern, 
heathen, has in all probability 
chicfly resisted this evil. Mar- 
riage, also, has in almost all na- 
tions been customarily celebrat- 
ed by the ministers of religion, 
and solemnized in connexion 
with religious worship. Such 
an agreement of nations, so nu- 
merous, and so distant in place 

and manners, strongly supports 
the assertion, that it was origin- 
ally a Divine institution. ‘The 
only possible causes of this 


agreement are the fact, tradi- 
tionarily conveyed down from 
the beginning, that God origin- 
instituted marriage; and 
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that marriage is so obviously to 
the eye of reason a religious ser- 
vice, that all nations have seen 
this truth, and accorded with it 
in their practice. It is incredi- 
ble, that savage nations should 
have reasoned concerning this 
subject at all; and particularly, 
that they should have discerned 
this truth with such clearness, as 
universally, or almost universal- 
ly, to have harmonized in an 
open, practical obedience of it. 
Among ourselves, notwithstand- 
ing ali the advantages, which we 
possess for knowing this truth, 
many philosophers, and even 
some divines, have regarded 
marriage as being merely a civil 
contract. How savages, by the 


exercise of reason only, should 


discern what such men are un- 
able to discern, or have failed 
to discern, seems incapable of 
being explained. It is, there- 
fore, fairiy presumed, that this 
doctrine of the Divine institu- 
tion of marriage, and the cor- 
responding practice, were spread 
through the world by a tradi- 
tion, originally derived from 
Adam, and afterwards from 
Noah. 


For the Panoplist. 
ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 
(Continued from p. 561.) 


jl. IncraviruveE to God has eve 
er beena proof of great and gen- 
eral depravity. In perusing the 
observations which 1 am about to 
make under this head, the read- 
er is requested to bear in mind, 
that the conduct of men in a 


Christian land is intended to be 
kept particularly in view. This 
is dene for two reasons: The 
conduct here referred to is the 
most forcible proof of the posi- 
tion above stated; and every per- 
son may at once see, that facts, 
which are continually taking 
place before his eyes, furnish 
this proof in abundance. 

Yet men are not insensible of 
the inherent vileness of ingrati- 
tude. They usually stigmatize 
it as the blackest of vices. When 
charged with being guilty of it 
towards their fellow men, they 
are extremely unwilling to ad- 
mit the charge, and seem con- 
scious that the truth of sucha 
charge involves great turpitude. 
Those who complain of the in- 
gratitude of others towards 
themselves, fee] warranted to do 
it with great bitterness; and to 
indulge feelings of deep indig- 
nation. Perhaps there is no 
trait of character more universal- 
ly detested by mankind, gene- 
rally, than a flagrant want of 
gratitude to those, who have be- 
stowed great temporal benefits. 
Still how few, and how inconsid- 
erable, are all the benefits which 
man Can bestow, compared with 
those which all men are contin- 
ually receiving at the hand of 
God? 

A minute account of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of every 
day is but an enumeration of so 
many proofs of the Divine good- 
ness, and so many obligations to 
gratitude. We are too much in 
the habit of considering the com- 
mon bounties of Providence as 
coming to us of course; and 
therefore we do not put that 
high estimate upon them, which 
our indispensable need of them 
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demands. He is not qualified to 
judge with respect to the value 
of healthful food, who has never 
felt nor imagined the horrors of 
famine: nor can any one suita- 
bly appreciate the blessings of 
health, reason, friends, and lib- 
erty, if he has never contemplat- 
ed the evils of disease, insanity, 
exile, and confinement. The 
same observation may be easily 
applied to many other classes of 
enjoyments, and their opposite 
privations. Of all these bles- 
sings God is the immediate, 
kind, and necessary Author. 
Without his providing and sus- 
taining hand we should lose not 
only our enjoyments, but our 
existence. 

Notwithstanding the evidence 
which supports these truths, 
which is so conclusive that none 
but the Atheist can help seeing 
its force; and notwithstanding 
this evidence is every day press- 
ed upon the attention of men; yet 
how generally do they disregard 
it; and refuse those returns of 
gratitude, which are the least 
that can with propriety be ren- 
dered by dependent creatures. 

There are seasons in the lives 
of most persons, when they are 
brought to some just reflections 
on their absolute dependence up- 
on their Maker. When afflicted 
with dangerous sickness, they 
frequently fee/, as well as ac- 
knowledge in words, that unless 
God shall help them, they must 
quick descend into the grave. 
On their recovery, as the danger 
of their late situation becomes 
more known to them, they some- 
times feel deeply affected with 
the consideration of the unmer- 
ited goodness of God. In many 
other dangers, as, for instance, 
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that of a storm at sea, the most 


_inconsiderate persons are often 


made to realize, that vain is the 
helfi of man. But unless the 
special grace of God effectually 
change the heart, these impres- 
sions are apt to cease with the 
occasion which produced them, 
and without leaving any durable 
effect except a gradual increase 
of stupidity. 

One would suppose, that the 
perpetual recurrence of wants, 
which God alone can effectually 
supply, would be a_ perpetual 
monitor of our increasing obliga- 
tions to honor and obey him. 
Yet how many receive the food, 
without which they would imme- 
diately faint and perish, not onl 
with no devout gratitude to the 
Giver, but with no reflection that 
it isa gift at all? How many re- 
ceive the precious tokens of 
Divine bounty without a single 
expression of thanks for the pos- 
session, or a single acknowledg- 
ment of accountability in the use 
of them! How many are puffed 
up with pride and insolence, on 
account of worldly prosperity; 
and assume to themselves airs of 
consequence from this tempora- 
ry distinction, while they are un- 
willing to yield a tribute of praise 
to Him, from whom all that they 
possess originally proceeded? 
How many abuse the gifts which 
are richly showered down upon 
them from on high, in a course 
of open and inexcusable sin; thus 
devoting to base and vicious pur- 
poses, what should have been 
employed to the glory of God, 
and the benefit of men? What a 
dreadful account will be given, 
at the final judgment, of bles- 
sings abused, powers wilfully 
misapplied, and talents prosti- 
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tuted! With what terror ought 
these reflections to overwhelm 
those, to whom great talents of 
any kind have been given, and 
who have so far forgotten their 
interest and thein duty, as to 
waste these precious gifts in 
idleness, or pervert them to sin. 
Of them, to whom much is given, 
much shall be required. 

But, numerous and valuable as 
the blessings of this world are, a 
more important class of favors 
demands our gratitude. I refer 
to that amazing display of beney- 
olence which has been made to 
the world in the Christian dis- 
pensation. Miserable, guilty, de- 
praved beings are, in the most 
affectionate manner, entreated to 
forsake their guilty character, 
and to accept of immortal happi- 
ness and glory. How is this of- 
fer received? an offer which is 
worthy of the unbounded be- 
nevolence of God, and beyond 
conception necessary to per- 
ishing man. Few are so ig- 
norant as not to know how this 
offer has been received. It has, 
in a word, proved mankind gen- 
erally to be guilty of the most 
wonderful ingratitude. While 
it involved all conceivable bies- 
sings, and promised a final de- 
liverance from all evil, it has 
been treated as though it were a 
neediess intrusion upon human 
pursuits. ‘Those for whose ben- 
efit this offer was first proclaim- 
ed, and has been continually re- 
peated, have usually been very 
unwilling to pay any attention to 
it. They have, with great una- 
nimity, been inclined to procras- 
tinate, to act as though they had 
no interest in the matter, and to 
evade or stifle any remonsirances 
of reason or couscience. ‘They 
have been apparently desirous of 


living as though they had no in- 
terests beyond the grave to pro- 
vide for; and as though the en- 
joyment of the present hour, and 
a provision for the worldly pas- 
sions, were the great and the 
only objects to be attained by 
man. What all men have ap- 
feared to desire, they have 
doubtless really desired. Thus, 
the young and old; the man of 
pleasure, of business, and of am- 
bition; the foolish and the wise; 
the ignorant and the learned; 
have agreed in the rejection of 
every overture of Divine mercy; 
and all, in whose favor God has 
not peculiarly interposed, have 
persisted in this rejection to 
their everlasting ruin. Can any 
thing add to the darkness and 
gioominess of the picture 
which the mind forms to itself, 
while pondering on the plain 
and by no means aggravated 
statement which has now been 
made? Can ingratitude be more 
forcibly exhibited than by a re- 
fusal to accept the greatest bies- 
sings, freely offered by the glo- 
rious and the independent God, 
to those who are in absolute need 
of these very blessings, and who 
must.be miserabie for ever with- 
out them! There is one consid- 
eration which heightens the guilt 
even of this foolish and perverse 
conduct; a consideration repeat- 
edly insisted on by the Apostles 
of our Lord, and which ought 
to make a deep impression on 
every ingenuous heart. It is 
admirably expressed by Paul in 
these memorable words: for ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his foverty 
might be rich.* The condescen- 
* 2 Cor. viii, 9. 
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sion of Christ in submitting to . 


such a series of voluntary humil- 
iation and sufferings as the sa- 
cred Writers have recorded, 
must deeply affect those who are 
willing to make any return for 
creat and unmerited favors. The 
Son of God came down from 
heaven, suffered every indignity 
from men, and died for his ene- 
mies. He has ever since sent 
into the world a succession of 
fuithful servants, endued witha 
like spirit, to propose the terms 
of reconciliation, and to rouse 
mankind by a representation of 
the terrors which threaten them. 
Yet the great body of men, even 
of those who cal] themselves af- 
ter his name, are evidently little 
affected by a contemplation of 
his stupendous Jove and mercy; 
and vast multitudes, in Christian 
countries, are altogether regard- 

less of what he has done for 
them, and seem never to think 
of him in the character of a ben- 
efactor. Such perverse coi- 
tempt of the Divine benignity, 
such persevering ingratitude, 
displayed in opposition to every 
motive of a generous or beney- 
olent description, must be con- 
sidered as a pfrroof of great and 
general depravity. 

Il. Another piroof of the same 
natureyis the practice of firofan- 
ing the name, the attributes, 
the institutions, and the wor- 
shi of God. On some of 
these particulars my plan will 
not permit me to dwell; I shall 
the refore leave them to the re- 
lections of my readers. The 
profanation of the name of God, 
and of his Sabbath, are chosen as 
the subjects of a few remarks. 

it has been a prevailing prac- 
tice in all ages and all nations, to 


profane the name of God. This: 


trait of character has been so far 
from arising from accidental 
causes, that perhaps in no ore 
particular have all classes of 
men more resembled each oth- 
er. It is manifest, that from this 
assertion those are to be except- 
ed, on whom the Christian reli- 
gion, dispassionate reason, or 
even a good edycation, has pros 
duced its proper effect. But the 
force of the general*remark is 
not weakened, but strengthened 
by this exception. So prone are 
men to the sin of profaneness, 
that the strongest means are ne- 
cessary to restrain them from it. 
The Heathen were univer 

sally addicted to this vice. The 
names of their gods were so in- 
corporated with their common 
discourse, that the politest writ- 
ers used these names perpetual- 
ly as elegant expletives; just as 
the name of the true God has 
since been extensively used in 
fashionable society. That Pa- 
gans should be habitually pro- 
fane is not very surprising, if we 
consider the character of the 
gods whom they worshipped. 
But our principal concern, in 
this discussion, is with those na- 
tions in which the Gospel has 
been preached, and so far receiv- 
ed, as that the inhabitants have 
been denominated Christians. 
The records of history, the de- 
tails of private manners, and the 
open testimony of the faithful 
ministers of Christ, warrant the 
assertion, that the prevailing 
character of such nations has 
been that of bold and irreclaima- 
ble profaneness. The monarch 
on his throne, the courtiers a- 
round him, the officers of his ar- 
mies and his fleets, the soidiers 
and sailors under their com- 
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mand, the tradesman, the artisan, 
the laborer, the man of profes- 
sional eminence, the voluptuary, 
the country gentleman, the vas- 
sal, the beggar on his dunghill; 
the great mass of.the people, in 
short, of every age and character; 
have habitually used the name of 
their Creator with irreverence, 
with profaneness, and but too 
often have proceeded to blasphe- 
my. It is true we read, even in 
Chesterfield, that it is vulgar to 
treat sacred things with con- 
tempt. Miserably should we be 
mistaken, however, if we sup- 
posed that the fashionable world 
acted according to this position. 
If all those who take their Mak- 
er’s name in vain,are to be struck 
off the list of fashionable and 
polite persons, the ranks of this 
class of society will be prodi- 
giously thinned; nor will they 
ever be replenished till the world 
is greatly changed from what it 
is at present. The fact is, that 
men of the greatest talents, of 
the most persuasive eloquence, 
of great influence among man- 
kind; men highly flattered by 
their companions, and loudly ap- 
plauded by their country; men 
of the most elevated rank, and 
splendid attainments, have fre- 
quently been known to indulge 
in the coarse, vulgar profaneness 
of bullies, and drunkards. The 
inference which I would draw 
from this, is; that when the fear 
of God is not implanted in the 
heart, the tongue can with difhi- 
culty be restrained from cursing 
and bitterness. Another infer- 
ence is, that when persons of 
eminent talents, and great saga- 
city in worldly affairs, are not 
deterred from gross and public 
profaneness, this circumstance 
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is absolute proof that profaneness 
isa prevailing sin. For such 
men do not practice in public, 
what they have reason to suppose 
the public will severely con- 
demn. When in company with 
men who disapprove of swearing, 
they cease swearing; so that an 
obscure clergyman, who is be- 
lieved to be sincere, can by his 
presence repress the profane- 
ness ofa lord. To prevent mis- 
construction let me again ob- 
serve, that from the general ob- 
servations which have been 
made, all those are to be except- 
ed who have truly embraced 
the Christian religion, or been 
influenced by the restraints of 
reason, or a good education. 
Though these exceptions have 
existed among all classes of per- 
sons (to the glory of God’s grace,) 
yet few have been the instances, 
in which a Christian temper and 
Christian conduct could be just- 
ly said to be the prevailing tem- 
per and conduct of any commu- 
nity. What a lamentabie fact! 
Yet truth demands that it should 
be stated. But let us leave the 
Christian world in general, and 
confine our inquiries to our own 
country. 

And here every true patriot, 
as well as every genuine friend 
of virtue, and happiness, will be 
compelled to acknowledge, ¢hat 
frofanenessisat this day the pres 
vailing character of our nation. 
Possibly some who have lived in 
aretired spot, which is highly 
favored above the rest of the 
country, may question the just- 
ness of this position. To such an 
one I will first explain my mean- 
ing, and then point him to sourc- 
es of information, whence he 
may be satisfied that itis no rash 
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assertion concerning which he 
doubts. A sin may be said to 
prevail, or to constitute a pre- 
vailing character, when it is 
openly, publicly, and generally 
practised, without fear, without 
shame, without punishment, or 
rebuke, or even effectual disap- 
probation. A less forcible de- 
scription than this might author- 
ize the epithet frevailing as ap- 
plied to a sin; but all this and 
more can be said of profaneness 
in our country. Let him who 
doubts the fact pass with an ob- 
servant ear through the streets 
of our great towns; let him hear 
the vociferations of the teamster, 
the drayman, the sailor, the fish- 
erman; let him frequent the bar- 
rooms of taverns, and any other 
places wh. re there is a promis- 
cuous intercourse of all classes 
of people; let him mark what is 
said inthe boxes of a theatre, 
or in other places of public 
amusement; let him listen to 
the sports or the quarrels, of 
boys in the street; and let his 
ears be stunned with the orgies 
of the gaming table. If he thinks 
ereat towns an unfair specimen, 
as perhaps they are in some 
measure, let him get into the 
stage and pass through the coun- 
try indifferent directions; let him 
observe the conversation of his 
fellow travellers, especially if 
they are under no restraint from 
any of the company; let him at- 
tend a country training, or a vil- 
lage ball; let him overhear the 
political disputes which occur 
every day; let him listen to the 
common talk of the inhabitants 
in the new settlements; let him 
hear the daily language of the 
men who legislate for the differ- 
ent communities through the 
United States, and of those who 
Von. ILL. New Series. 
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execute the laws; and after all 
this let him say, if he ‘can, that 
profaneness is not the prevailing 
character of this nation. 

It will be seen, that many of 
the instances specified as Oppor- 
tunities of learning the true state 
of public morals in this respect, 
are meetings for purposes of 
pleasure. In such meétings, 
the mind naturally seeks for en- 
joyment without restraint; and 
the language, manners, and ac- 
tions, are such as spontaneously 
flow from the heart. 

Should it be said, that we have 
laws against profaneness, and 
that, therefore, it cannot be a pre- 
vailing sin; the answer is easy. 
Those very laws, when compar- 
ed with the manner in which 
they are executed, afforddemons 
strative evidence that the melan- 
choly view which has been giv- 
en of the subject is the true one. 
Many states in the Union, per- 
haps all the states, have plain, 
peremptory laws against pre- 
faneness. Yet with these laws 
prominent on the Statute books, 
it is doubted whether there is a 
single town in the whole Amer- 
ican republic, where they are, or 
can be, executed. Why? Not 
because there are not some, both 
magistrates. and. people, who 
would gladly do all in their pow- 
er to have these salutary re- 
straints put in force; butbecause 
the multitudes of our communi- 
ty are willing to see them violat- 
ed, and trampled in the dust; and 
because in this overwhelmin 
majority are included a fuil pros 
portion of the rich,the influential, 
and those who ought to stand as 
a rock against the floods of im- 
morality which are pouring in 
upon us. 
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The: more time has been oc- 
cupied on this national sin, as it 
is one which daily addresses our 
senses, and one which is pecul- 
iarly offensive to a holy God. 


- But what isthe nature of the sin 


which merits so much attention? 
Let us €xamine it a moment. 
[It consists in boldly con- 
temning the name and the au- 
thority of the almighty and ever 
blessed Jehovah, by whom the 
perpetrators of this sin Were 
made, and are sustained in life. 
It is insulting Him who could 
instantly vindicate his honor by 
the destruction of the rebellious 
worm, who thus rises in hostili- 
ty against him. It is sinning d- 
rectly against God. There is no 
pretext which a perverted con- 
science can allege in its extenu- 
ation; there is no subterfuge un- 
der which a deceived heart can 
expect to hide its own defermity. 
Every person knows, that if he 
speaks contemptuously or re- 
proachfully of his’ friend, such 
friend has just ground of com- 
plaint against him. Every man 
knows, that he is unwilling his 
child should make his tame a 
vulgar expletive, and should use 
it in such a manner as to bring 
his commands and his character 
into contempt. How, then, can 
any man help knowing, that a 


suscless and irreverent repetition 


of the adorable Creator’s name 
must be highly displeasing to 
Him. 

It may naturally be asked, 
What is the motive to this sin? 
Some have supposed that there 
was No motive to it, nor any pos- 
sibility of motite. Accordingly 
Mrs. More, and others, have rep- 
fescnted it asa sin committed for 
the fiure love. of sinning: and 


there is much force in the repre- 
sentation. But vanity appears 
sometimes to urge men forward 
in a course of profaneness; a van- 
ity which is pleased with the 
thought of being above vul- 
gar fears and restraints, though 
it is not very anxious to be above 
vulgar sins. This vanity may at 
times rise so high, as to be grat- 
ified with the idea of keeping up. 
a war with Heaven. Miserable 
infatuation! O the astonishing 
forbearance of God! 

But it will be pleaded, that 
men are profane through habit, 
and that they do not reflect, that 
God has forbidden the conduct of 
which they are guilty. As to the 
habit, it is an aggravation of their 
case, not anexcuse. As to the 
other part of the plea, it is not 
founded in truth. Men do know, 
even the most ignorant which can 
easily be found in a Christian 
land, do know, that God has for- 
bidden them to swear profanely. 
The great body of those who are 
criminal in this respect, know the 
force and the authority of the 
sentence, Jehovah will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain. How, then, is their con- 
tinuance in this sin to be account- 
ed for? In this way only, that men 
are the subjects of great and aw- 
Sul defiravity. 

On the subject of violating the 
Sabbath I shall be brief, and shall 
confine my observations to our 
own country, and the present 
times. 

The Sabbath was instituted 
with the most benevolent design, 
and has been productive of the 
most desirable effects. The ob- 
servance of it was most solemn- 
ly enjoined from Mownt Sinai, 
and the experience of theChurch 
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in all ages has established it as 
an undeviating rule, that religion 
declines as the Sabbath is neg- 
jected. So undoubted is this rule, 
that those who diminish the sanc- 
titv of this holy day, may be just- 
ly considered as relaxing the 
bonds of religion; and those who 
habitually profane it, are doing 
all in their power to banish Chris- 
tianity from the world. Yet the 
Sabbath is most openly and pub- 
licly violatec in every part of this 
country; and in very few parts 
only is there any thing like a 
restraint. Travelling on this day 
has become deplorably .com- 
mon.* Riding out for pleasure 
and recreation is another abuse 
of this day, which is fast gaining 
ground in the neighborhood of 
our great towns; and in many 
parts of the country the Sabbath 
is made a day of tavern-haunting, 
riot, and drunkenness. 

These sins are the more enor- 
mous,as New England has been, 
through a long course of years, 
remarkable for an exemplary ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. A care- 
ful history of the mannerin which 
this day has been regarded, from 
the first settlement of this coun- 
try till the present time, would be 
not only an exhibition of the val- 
ue of the institution, but a proof 
of the strong tendency of human 
nature to neglect and destroy the 
most valuable means of happi-e 
ness. 

When the beneficent influence 
of the Sabbath, and the absolute 
necessity of it, are considered; 
when the importance of religious 
worship, and religious knowl- 


* To this the carrying of the mail 
on Sunday has contributed in a very 
essential degree; at least so far as 
New-Engiand ts concerned. 
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edge, are contemplated; when — 


the general dissoluteness and ir- 
religion which follow the profan- 
ation of this day, are brought in- 
to view; it seems incredible that 
it should ever be neglected and 


. violated, in a community where 


its advantages have been once 

experienced, unless in conse- 

quence of great and general de 

ppravity. V.A. 
( To be continued._) 


For the Panoplist. 
ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 


Tue rising generation are to be 
regarded as the hope of the 
Church,and of their country. Ex~- 
perience teaches, that the future 
character and condition of men, 
are usually suspended on a few 
of the first years of life. You whe 
are in this precious, dangerous 
season, need instruction and 
warning. Will you receive afew 
serious counsels from one whe 
has himself passed through your 
period of life; who has probably 
read, and thought, and seen more 
of the world, than you can be 
supposed to have done; and whe 
has no motive in offering you 
these thoughts, but a desire to 


promote your temporal and eter-» 


nal welfare? If any of those for 
whose benefit this paper is de- 
signed, should be persuaded to 
read it with such impressions as 
the nature of the subject de- 
mands, the writer will have his 
reward. 

1. It is to be remembered by 
those who are young that Chris- 
tian piety is, above all other 
things, necessary. Without}this, 
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you probably cannot be very use- 
ful; without this, you certainly 
cannot be happy. Be assured 
that true religion does not re- 
quire you to be unsocial and 
gloomy. It will net shut you up 
in monastic retirement. It will 
not debar you from one comfort, 
nor deny you one earthly enjoy- 
ment, that is limited by reason, 
or consistent with the great pur- 
poses of your being. It allows, 
it even reguires you to be cheer- 
ful—nay, it will make you cheer- 
| ful inthe midst of scenes which 
blast the foolish levitics of the 
ungod]Jy—scenes which wring 

their hearts with anguish, and 

turn their laughter into heavi- 

: ness. It will make you cheerful 
} in the hour of distress and of 
} death. Are you afraid of being 
ie reproached!—By whom! Wise 
| and worthy men do not scoff at 
th piety; and can you fear to be 
! stigmatised by infatuated hard- 
| ened wretches, whose applause 
| would be infamy, and whose 
tongues will soon be coid in 
death? What is the momentary 
: reproach of dying worms, when 
) put in the balance against the 
\ solid joys, and immortal hopes 
. of a Christian. Say not that re- 
ligion is suited to the gravity of 

age, rather than to the gaiety of 

youth, and that you are too young 

, to relinguish your pleasures— 
ia What pleasures! Are they for- 
bidden by the Gospel? And do 
you refuse to part with them? 
: | What think you of a fit of sick- 
i | ness? Atthe hazard of your souls, 
| will you plead for those frivolous 

and fleeting pleasures which a 
common fever would spoil, and 
which one glimpse of eternity 
would blast forever? Say not that 
there will be time enough to 
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think on this subject, though you 
should still delay it for a little 
season. What if this /ittle season 
in which you propose to neglect 
the Gospel should prove your on- 
ly season to embrace it? Earl] 
piety is but a reasonable duty 
which you owe to the Author of 
your life and being. Who has giv- 
en you reason, and cast your lot 
among Bibles and Sabbaths? Who 
preserves your life while some of 
your associates, once as young, 
as healthy, and as sprightly as 
you, are sleeping in the grave? 
Go, visit the spot where they lie, 
and answer these inquiries to 
your own heart. Who invites 
ou to eternal Joys, and promis- 
es to be found of you, if you seek 
him early? It is that merciful 
Creator whom you are command- 
ed to remember in the days of 
your youth. In a word, piety 
will guard you against innumer- 
able dangers and secure to you 
innumeruble blessings. This is 
the only shield that can enable 
you to repel a bold temptation 
with the reply of young Joseph 
to the Egyptian seducer; How 
shall I do this great wickedness 
and sin against God? This and 
this only can prepare you to live 
usefully and to die happily. 

2. Next to piety of heart I ad- 
vise you to seek for correct sen- 
timents in religion.—Notto dwell 
on the absurdity of that opinion, 
that aman may be a Christian, 
while he disregards, or even dis- 
believes all the essential truths 
of Christianity, at this day, cer- 
tainly, you can be neither imno- 
cent nor safe, without established 
sentiments.—You will meet with 
fanatics, crying, do here, and lo 
there. You will meet with Infi- 
dels, scoffing at all religion. You 
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will be assailed by evil men and 
seducers. Ifyou are to have no 
opinion of your own;—if you are 
to remain fickle and wavering;— 
the dupes of every caviller or 
dreamer, if you are to be tossed 
to and fro, by every wind of doc- 
trine, I tremble for you. Poor 
youthful mariners! You are em- 
barked on a boisterous ocean. 
The tempest roars,but you have 
neither helm, nor cable, nor com- 
pass. There you drive amidst 
conflicting elements: there you 
dash on some fatal rock! I say 
again, that in such a world as 
this, if you would not hold your 
souls in jeopardy, you must have 
sentiments: sentiments which are 
yours, not by tradition or acci- 
dent, but as the result of patient, 
prayerful study ofthe Scriptures. 
Then you will be established in 
opinions, which you will not be 
unable to defend nor ashamed 
toown. Hosts of scoffers may 
assault, but they cannot shake, 
the foundation of your faith. 

8. The next thing which I re- 
commend to your attention is 
the importance of improving 
your minds, in sound, useful 
knowledge.—Light is not more 
essential to the natural world, 
than knowledge to the intellect- 
ual. Without this, you can nev- 
er have any just confidence in 
your Own opinions, on any sub- 
ject, nor can your opinions de- 
serve the respect or confidence 
of others. Without knowledge, 
I admit you may become rich. 
This requires no miracle. It re- 
quires only a knowledge of the 
Alphabet and the first rules of 
Arithmetic, with a moderate 
share of talents, and a heart suffi- 
ciently devoted to the object, to 
pursue it through all hazards, 
and all restraints, of conscience, 


humanity, and piety. But what 
epitaph would befit the grave of 
such a worldling? “Here lies a 
wretch, whose life was useless, 
and his death unlamented.” 

Let me not be misundersteod. 
Industry, prudence, economy, 
are important virtues. The 
world could not subsist without 
them. But the mere love of 
money without intellectual or 
moral worth;—the mere pursuit 
of cents and mills, furnishes too 
small an employment to engross 
the faculties of a rational being. 
The man is stinted and degrad- 
ed from his own dignity. The 
soul that should reach at immor- 
tality and aspire to the rank of a 
seraph, crawls like the reptile 
of a day. When money becomes 
the governing object of a young 
man, from that moment, as to all 
the great purposes of life, he is. 
a dwarf among his species. 

I admit too, that without knowl- 
edge you may be gay and fash- 
ionable. An excessive taste for 
finery, which many contract in 
youth, betokens poverty of un- 
derstanding,and often entails pen- 
ury for life. 


“Dress drains their cellars dry, puts 
out their fires, 

And introduces hunger, frost and 
woe, 

Where peace and hospitality might 
reign.”’ “a 


Yes, persons may be called 
gay, for a little season, who have 
neither plety, principle, nor 
sense. 


**But save me from the gaiety of those 

Whose head-aches nail them to a 
noonday bed, 

From gaiety which fills the bones 
with pain, 

The mouth with blasphemy, the 
heart with woe.” 
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You were not born barely to 
embellish a mouldering piece of 
clay, or to flutter and shine for 
an hour. You were born for eter- 
nity. “Piety and understanding 
will remain a solid treasure, 
when beauty is but dust and ash- 
es, and gaiety forgotten.” 

The peacock and the lily are 
gay, but they are not respected: 
they have zo mind. It is not an 
erect stature, nova title, nor a 
ribband, nor an estate, that can 
make a man or a woman. 


“‘Pigmies are pigmies still, though 
perched on Alps. 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales ” 


If you would Aave esteem you 
must deserve it. You must cul- 
tivate your intellectual powers. 
You must read. If I were to 
give you directions on this point, 
yy Say, remember always 
that the Bible is the first and the 
best of books. The great Selden 
found more satisfaction in this, 
than in the whole of his immense 
library. The king of Sicily once 
said, “I hold my Bible dearer 
than my kingdom. If I must 


quit either it should be my dia- 


dem.” It was the opinion of the 
American statesman and orator, 
Mr. Ames, “That no man can be 
truly learned or eloquent, who 
does not study the Scriptures!” 
Much less, can he be truly pious. 
Read some portion of the Bible 
then daily, carefully, prayerfully. 
Read other valuable books as you 
have opportunity. In the choice 
of these, be guided by some ju- 
dicious friend. Life is tooshort 
to be wasted upon books that are 
frivolous or licentious. Would 
time allow, I might add under 


this head, that to gain useful 


knowledge, you must sometimes 
associate with those who are 
wiser than yourselvyes.—T he per- 
sons with whom you converse 
and the subjects of your conver- 
sation are more important than 
you can well imagine—Finally, 
you must cultivate a habit of at- 
tention, of inquiry, of thinking.— 
The reason why there is so little 
sound knowledge, among the 
mass of mankind, is that there 
cre ten readers, and a hundred 
talkers, to one thinker. 

You will probably anticipate 
my 

4th Advice, which is, if you 
would be usefuband happy, you 
must be diligent.. 

Idleness is the rust of the soul. 
It will as certainly clothe the 
mind in ignorance, as the Jody in 
rags. The compass of human 
life is but a span. The bloom of 
youth, if not despoiled by the 
untimely stroke of death, must 
soon give place to gray hairs and 
wrinkles. The fair morning of 
life is shortly succeeded by the 
setting sun; the gay attire of 
spring, by the autumn and the 
winter. If you live to become 
headsof families and active mem- 
bers of the community,many tem- 
poral cares and duties will de- 
volve upon you. In addition to 
allthese your great work for eter- 
nity must be done, in this short 
life, or remain undone for ever. 
Let me only add, that every fasz 
moment is irrevocably gone, and 
that every future moment as it 
arrives, for aught you know, 
may be your last. Lay these 
things together and your con- 
sciences will bear witness, that 
time is precious beyond all price. 
Yes! eternity hangs on every 
breath! Infinite consequences 
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beat in every pulse! And shall 
your precious fleeting time be 
carelessly and extravagantly 
squandered? How soon isa min- 
ute wasted! Yet life is made up 
of minutes. Take care then ofthe 
small portions, the fragments of 
time. Gather them up that noth- 
ing be lost. Take care of your 


long winter evenings. They are: 


the most precious part of the 
whole year. The flight of time 
is rapid and resistless. Summer 
and winter pass on without ask- 
ing yourleave. The steady sun 
and the rolling seasons measure 
out your days, The grave is 
before you. Queen Elizabeth on 
her death-bed exclaimed, “O 
time! time! a world of wealth for 
an inch of time.” 
‘ N.S. O. 
( To be continued.) 


MEDITATION V. 


Jamesiv. 17. Therefore to him 
that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin. 


TuouGnu the Apostle wrote this 
verse with reference to a partic- 
ular sin, viz. a confidence in 
our own ability to ensure world- 
ly success; yet it is no doubt ap- 
plicable to every kind of known 
transgression, whether of com- 
mission, or omission; whether 
seen by the world, or manifest 
to the transgressor only. To 
feel the whole force of this dec- 
laration requires an acquaintance 
with the heart, and a strictness 
in judging of moral actions, 
which men in general do not 
possess. But the considerate 


Christian, who properly weighs 
the numberless motives ef grat- 


Meditation on neglecting Known Duiies. 
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itude and love which press upon 
him, will find it profitable to 
meditate upon so fertile’ a sub- 
ject. Not to mention some of 
the most obvious calls of duty, 
he will see occasion to ask him- 
self such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

Do I show by the general 
tenor of my conversation and 
conduct, that I consider the souk 
as the principal part of man? Is 
it not justly expected of me, 
that I should bear this silent 
though explicit testimony to the 
value of religion? Does nota 
contrary course look like cow- 
ardice in the best of causes? like 
indifference to things of ever- 
lasting moment? like insincerity 
in the most solemn professions? 

Do I seek, by every mean in 
my power, to promote the ever- 
lasting salvation of my family, 
my friends, my enemies, m 
countrymen, and the whole hu- 
man race? Are my prayers as- 
cending for this object continu- 
ally? Do they partake of that 
fervor which the importance of 
the subject demands; of that im- 
portunity which the Son of God, 
when on earth, approved and 
commanded; and of that faith 
which is the necessary attendant 
of all acceptable prayer! 

To my supplications for my 
fellow men do I add those ex 
tions and sacrifices in their be- 
half, which are indispensable to 
prove ny sincerity? The present 
is a day when disinterested ser- 
vices to the Church of God are 
greatly needed, and when they 
promise great success. Do I 
seize every opportunity of direct- 
ing my influence, smallas it may 
be, to the most promising be- 
neyolent purposes? Do I strive 
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to promote the observance of the 
Sabbath, and the regular and 
solemn worship of God, as far as 
my example and authority ex- 
tend? Do I feel the importance 
of having the rising generation 
brought uft in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord? In or- 
der to promote so desirable an 
end, do I use all my efforts to 
regulate schools in a proper 
manner, and to place them under 
the care of pious instructors? 
Do I examine all the plans of 
charity to which I might be able 
to contribute; and when fully 
convinced of the utility of any 
object, do I give it all the sup- 
port in my power, so far as may 
be consistent with my other du- 
ties? In particular, do I patron- 
ize all the attempts to send the 
Bible and a preached Gospel 
into the destitute places of our 


‘own country, and the benighted 


regions of the earth? If able to 
do nothing else, do I rejoice in 
the beneficence’ of others, and 
take a deep interest in the suc- 
cess of their labors? 

All these things, as well as 
many more, are among the du- 
ties of Christians at the present 
time. They are duties which 
ought to be known by all; and 
if they are known, and not per- 
formed, by the decision of the 
Apostle they are accounted sin. 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


We mentioned in our last, that 
a correspondent had inquired, 
Whether the interests of religion 
would not be advanced if another 


Edwards. Ep. 


Life of President Edwards were 
written! He states, in substance, 
as bearing on this question, ‘that 
great improvements have been 
made in the department of Biog- 
raphy, since the Life now in 
every body’s hands was written; 
that the lives of great and good 
men now furnish the most inter- 
esting and valuable species of 


reading; and that many more 


particular and very interesting 
notices of this man, so justly en- 
titled to the epithets good and 
great, could yet be procured.’ 

Without disparaging the val- 
uable Life of President: Edwards 
now in circulation, we doubt not, 
that many additional circum. 
stances, tending to illustrate his 
character, might be furnished 
by his descendants, and others, 
who have been made acquainted 
with them on good authority. 
The biographer would, also, have 
an excellent opportunity of giy- 
ing an analysis of the Treatise 
on the Will, and other import- 
ant works from the same hand, 
and of stating the manner in 
which these works have been 
received, and the influence which 
they have had on modern reli- 
gious controversy. A book, ju- 
diciously written, embracin 
these topics, would doubtless be 
eagerly received both in this 
country, and in Europe. May 
we not hope, that some gentle- 
man, qualified for the work, will 
collect materials for this pur- 
pose, proceed in the execution 
of it, and favor the public with 
the result of his labors? 
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SELECTIONS. 





From the Christian Observer, vol. v. p. 273. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DUTIES BINDING ON THE CHRISTIAN IN 
HIS INTERCOURSE WITH OTHERS. 


fx all our intercourse with our 
neighbors, we are directed to 
one plain, simple rule; “You 
shall do to others as you would 
they should do unto you.” We 
are referred also to a simple but 
most powerful principle, “You 
shall love your neighbor as your- 
selves.” Now the true Chris- 
tian will endeavor always to 
speak and act under the influ- 
ence of that principle, and ac- 
cording to that rule. He will 
seek therefore the good of his 
neighbor; and numerous oppor- 
tunities will probably occur when 
he may be the instrument of 
much good tohim. He will at 
least be careful that he do not 
injure him by his intercourse. 

Having laid down these gen- 
eral principles, I shall now pro- 
ceed to point out a few particu- 
Jars,in which a Christian will be 
studious of his neighbor’s good 
to edification. 

He will endeavor, by his ex- 
ample at least, to discountenance 
the practice of ¢raducing others. 
Wien an absent person 1s ham- 
ed in a way which tends to dis- 
credit his character or reputa- 
tion, he will immediately set a 
watch over his lips. He will 
place himself in the situation of 
the accused person, and wiil con- 
sider how he himself would wish 
to be treated were he the sub- 
ject of accusation. He will re- 
gard himself therefore as the 

Vor. Il. New Series. 


guardian of the absent individu- 
al. While he discharges the 
debt which he owes to justice, 
in expressing his abhorrence of 
what is really wrong, he will 
take care, on the other hand, to 
speak very tenderly of the of- 
fender. He will not condemn 
without sure grounds. He will 
not hastily or readily join in the 
condemnation. He will be very 
slow in believing all that is re- 
ported. He will recollect how 
much exaggeration there is in 
the world. And he will consider 
what might be said by the ac- 
cused person in his own defence. 
Where he cannot entirely ac- 
quit, he will yet judge tenderly, 
and with a ‘due sense of the in- 
firmity of human nature; and 
will rather be silent, or turn the 
conversation to some other sub- 
ject, than be loud in the cry 
against his neighbor. 

There is a common and sinful 
practice in the world of holding 
uf. absent pfrersons to ridicule, in 
which the Christian wili be care- 
ful not to join. It is not here 
intended to torbid good-humored 
aud innocent reflections on ab- 
sent friends. There is a way of 
mentioning their peculiarities 
without diminishing the regard 
which ought to be felt for them. 
But how frequently are a man’s 
foibles placed in so prominent a 
light, as to obscure his more 
vaiuabie qualities, and to make 
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him appear so ridiculous, that his 
influence is diminished, and his 
character lowered. Here, there- 
fore, it will be necessary to 
weigh well our words, as the in- 
jury we may do in this way is 
incalculable. It is possible that, 
with some of the hearers at least, 
the unfavorable impression 
which is thas produced, may 
never be effaced: and if the per- 
son who is made the object of 
ridicule has the reputation of 
being a religious character, re- 
ligion itself may be degraded in 
their esteem by being thus un- 
happily associated 
It wil! be allowed, I conceive, 
to be the duty of a Christian to 
study to promote his neighbor’s 
reat good. But how often is a 
principle adopted, which is de 
structive of this end? How of- 
ten is it made the object to flease 
fim, even at the expense of in- 
juring him? Few things are 
more seriously hurtful, and yet 
few things are more common in 
the world, than to jlatter those 
with whom we converse. This 
may indeed please them: but 
how will it please them? By 
eratifying that vanity which Is at 
once their sin and snare. A 
Christian then will be very cau- 
tious in employing complimen- 
tary expressions. If he sees 
another under the influence of 
vanity, laying wait for a tribute 
of flattery, he will not conciliate 
his favor by flattering him. He 
wili please Ged rather than man. 
He will consider the future good 
of the person rather than his 
present gratification. It is dread- 
iul to refiect how much evil has 
been done by the prostituting of 
our speech in the way which is 
here censured. The most flagi- 
‘jous persons have not only been 


received into company, but have 
even been flattered as if they had 
been guilty of no crime: and 
thongh every tongue can be 
loud in censuring them when 
absent, no disapprobation is man- 
ifested towards them when pres- 
ent. Thus the notions of virtue 
and vice are confounded; and 
vice grows bold and hardened, 
not meeting the shame and con- 
tempt which it deserves. 

The Christian ought also to 
be careful, lest by an unguarded 
method of expressing himself in 
conversation, he should ccunte- 
nance and confirm his neighbor 
in his sins. 

Is a person for instance guilty 
of excess in drinking? <A con- 
siderate Christian will carefully 
avoid every expression, which 
may be construed by him into an 
apology for his vices. He will 
not therefore commend, at least 
without due discrimination, the 
character of another, who may be 
addicted to the same pernicious 
habit; nor will he declaim against 
being too rigid and precise: for 
however just his remarks might 
be when made to a hermit in his 
cell, or however true the words 
may be, taken in themselves; 
they may prove very injurious 
when applied, as they will be, by 
the person to whom they are ad- 
dressed. The same rule holds 
good with respect to every other 
vice of our neighbor. It is our 
duty to consider what is his fail- 
ing, and to guard against 
strengthening it. This will not 
indeed be the way to please him; 
but to please must not be the 
first and principal object in our 
intercourse with others, though 
it may and ought to be a sec- 
ondary one: to do real good to 
our neighbor should ever be the 
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Christian’s first and principal 
object. 

An ambitious prince, like 
Aiexander, will undoubtedly at 
the last day be answerebie for a 
dreadful degree of guilt; but let 
it not be supposed that he alone 
will bear the whole charge of it. 
His courtiers will bear a part. 
Their discourses cherished in 
him the love of ambition, and 
the thirst of glory. They fed 
the flame which consumed him. 
In like manner it is to be feared, 
that every man in a superior sta- 
tion has a circle round him 
which flatters his vices; and 
pushes him forward in the ca- 
reer of sin, instead of checking 
him in it. And none do this so 
effectually as those whose char- 
acter, profession, or age, render 
them respectable. A word from 
them, not of explicit approval 
of vice, for that would revolt 
their principles and feelings— 
but of extenuation of human trail- 
ty in general, or of ill timed com- 
mendation even of candor; any 
thing, in short, which may be 
brought distantly to bear in pal- 
liation of their failings, will have 
more weight with them than the 
loudest applauses of the profli- 
gate. Such characters, there- 
fore, ought particularly to weigh 
their, words, lest they should be 
hereafter found tu have encour- 
aged sin. 

It is not intended to Jay down 
any precise rule with respect 
to the duty of refroef, or to say 
in what way it may most effec- 
tually, and therefore most pru- 
dently, be administered. When 
injudiciously administered, it 
defeats its own purpose: but still 
the Christian must remember 
the command to reprove his 
brother, and in no wise to suffer 


sin upon him. He wil] consider 
that “he that rebuketh a man 
shall afterwards find more favor 
than he that flattereth with his 
tongue.” 

There is another evil against 
which a religious man will care- 
fully guard in his conversation 
with the men of the world, viz. 
the so concealing his true scnii- 
ments as to appezr to think in no 
respect differently from them- 
selves. Itis not enough that he 
does not directly approve of 
their maxims and ways of think- 
ing. If he studiously is silent 
when these are advanced; if he 
indirectly countenance their 
modes of living and acting, by 
appearing to fall in with all they 
say, and by his shewing no dis- 
approbation of their views and 
sentiments, he will not act the 
part of a faithful seryant of his 
Gorl. 

Every man who goes into com- 
pany with others, has duties to- 
wards them to discharge: to 
these the Christian will never 
be inattentive. To his superiors, 
it is his duty, in conversation, to 
shew respect, “to give honor to 
whom honor is due:” he will 
therefore take care to utter noth- 
ing arrogant, or unfit for his sta- 
tion. In company with his zz- 


Jeriors, it will be his care to 


manifest a spirit of meekness, 
and kindness, and that true con- 
descension which does not ap- 
pear sensible of superiority. In 
company with egua/s, his conver- 

sation ought to convey: the ideas 
of mildness, good will,and peace, 
and to aim, as a branch ot Chris- 
tian love, to cou.municate pieas- 
ure, and to do good to aii with 
whom he associates. It seems 
superfluous to urge here the du- 


ty of avoiding to give in any way 
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unnecessary pain to those with 
whom we converse. The duty 
of love and kindness is so bind- 
ing upon a Christian, that one 
can scarcely conceive that per- 
son to be entitled to the name 
who can knowingly inflict a need- 
less wound on the feelings of 
others. 

In matters of trade and cem- 
merce,a real Christian will find 
abundant cause to guard his con- 
versation. “Between buying and 
selling there generally wanteth 
not sin.’—“It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer, but when 
he is gone his way then he 
boasteth.” In all transactions 
therefore of commerce, a true 
Christian will be much on his 
guard against speaking what is 
not strictly true for the sake of 
his own advantage. He will not, 
in buying, take advantage of the 
ignorance or necessity of the 
seller, to depreciate his goods; 
and, in selling, will rather abide 
by ioss himself than deceive his 
neighbor by an untruth. It may 
be said perhaps, that if all this 
strictness were practised, trade 
could not be carried on. Un- 
doubtedly it could not, as it too 
generally zs carried on. One of 
the sacrifices which a Christian 
is called to make for the sake of 
religion, i is to give up many Op- 
portunities of gain; and it is in 
such cases that « conscientious 
regard to the law of God will 
discover itself. The man who 
truly fears God will preserve his 
integrity inviolable, cost him 
what it will. But even in this 


life he will seldom eventually 
be a loser by such conduct. For 
so much vaiue is necessarily af- 
Axed, in commercial transac- 


tions, to the principles of the par- 
ties; and so much confidence 
must necessarily be reposed in 
them; that it will not often be 
found, that the truly upright will 
ultimately sustain any even 
worldly disadvantage, from a 
rigid adherence to the rules of 
integrity. 

From what has been said, the 
reader may perceive of how 
practical a nature is true relig- 
ion. We seldom open our 
mouths, but we find occasion for 
the exercise of religious princi- 
ple. Those, therefore, greatly 
err who would confine religion 
to the church or the closet. 
There indced principies are ac- 
quired; but the world is the the- 
atre in which those principles 
are to be carried into exercise. 
By meditation and prayer the 
heart is cleansed; but it is in the 
ordinary intercourse of society 
that the Christian’s light is so 
to shine before his fellow crea- 
tures, that they may see his good 
works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven. 

In fine, the conversation of 
Christians should be so regulat- 
ed that it may “minister grace 
to the hearers.” Let us then 
guard our words. “Putting away 
lying, speak every one truth with 
his neighbor.” “Let all bitter- 
ness and clamor, and evil speak- 
ing, be put away from us with all 
malice.” ‘Lay aside all malice 
and guile, and hypocrisies, and 
envies, and all evil speaking.” — 
“Speak not evil one of another.” 
“Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the use of 
edifying.” 
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ON LIBERALITY. 
From Fuller's Essa)s, p. 117. 


Wuat is liberality? The term 
denotes freedom, or enlarged- 
ness of mind. It is applied in 
the Scriptures merely to that 
simple, sincere, and bountiful 
spirit, which communicates free- 
ly to the needy; and stands op- 
posed to a sinister, close, con- 
tracted, and covetous disposition. 
The application of it to senti- 
ments may be proper, when used 


to describe that enlargedness of 


mind which arises from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and an extensive 
knowledge of men and things. 
A rigid attachment to modes and 
opinions merely of human au- 
thority, is often seen In persons 
who have read but little, and 
thought less. Had they seen 
more of the religious world, and 
heard more of whatis to be said 
agaist the notions in which they 
happen to be educated, their 
telacity, we May commonly say, 
might be abated: in other words, 
they might be more liberally 
minded, and moderate in their 
ccnsures against those who differ 
from them. But to attribute all 
attachment to principles, and 
even modes of worship, to illib- 
erality of mind, is itself illiberal. 
Ifan attachment, whether it be 
to one or the other, be the effect 
of impartial research, and a firm 
persuasion that they are the 
mind of God as revealed in his 
word, it is so far from indicating 
a bigoted, contracted, or illiberal 
mind, that it may arise from the 
contrary. The more we under- 


stand of Divine truth, the more 
our minds will be enlarged, and 
the more decided will be ovr 


opposition to error. © To call 
that liberality which holds all 
doctrines with a loose hand, and 
considers it as of no importance 
to salvation, whether we belicve 
this or that, is a gross perver- 
sion of language. Such a spirit 
arises not from enlargedness of 
mind, or from having read much, 
or thought much; but trom ‘the 
vanity of wishing to have it 
thought that they have. This 
vanity, when flattered by weak 
or interested men, induces the 
most ignorant characters to as- 
sume imperious airs, and to ex- 
ercise a kind of contemptuous 
pity towards those who cannot 
treat the Gospel with the same 
indifference as themselves. A 
minister who has wished for the 
liberty of playing fast and loose 
with Christian doctrines, with- 
out being disrespected by his 
congregation, has been known 
to compliment them as an en- 
lightened people, and to praise 
them for thinking for them- 
selves; while in fact they have 
neither thought, nor read, nor 
understood, unless it were a few 
political pamphlets, and the doc- 
trine of getting money. 

It seems to be a criterion of 
this species of liberality that we 
think well of characters, what- 
ever be their principles, and en- 
tertain the most favorable opin- 
ion of their final state. The wri- 
ter was some time since in a 
company where mention was 
made of one who believed in the 
final salvation of all men, and 
perhaps of all devils likewise. 
“He is a gentleman, (said one,) 
of liberal princifiles”’ Such 
principles may doubtless be de- 
nominated liberal, that is, free 
and enlarged, in one sense;— 
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they are free from the restraints 
of Scripture, and enlarged as a 
net which contains a great mul- 
titude of fishes, good and bad; 
but whether this ought to recom- 
mend them, 1s another question. 
What would be thought of one 
who should visit the felons of 
Newgate, and persuade them 
that such was the goodness of 
the government, that not one of 
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them, even though condemned, 
would be finally executed? If 
they could be induced to believe 
him, they would doubtless think 
him a very liberal-minded man: 
but it is likely the government, 
and every friend to the public 
good, would think him an ene- 
my to his country, and to the 
very parties whom, by his gloz- 
ing doctrine, he had deceived. 
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X. The Life and Character of 
Miss Susanna Anthony, who 
died in Newport, (R. I.) June 


23, 1791, zm the 65th year of 


herage. Consisting chiefly in 
extracts from her writings, 
svith some brief observations on 
them. Compiled by SAMUEL 
Horpxins, D.D. Second edi- 
tion. fifi. 187. 12mo.  Port- 
land, (Maine;) Lyman, Hall, 
& Co. 1810. 


RetiGcious Biography has ever 
been justly considered as a very 
useful kind of writing. In no 
other way, perhaps, can the pe- 
culiar excellence and glory of 
Christianity be so clearly exhib- 
ited atone view. It avails much 
less to teach what an eminently 
good man ought to be, in the va- 
rious relations of life, than to de- 
scribe the advances in virtue 
which such a man has actually 
made, and the stations of useful- 
ness in which he has, in fact, 
beenemployed. To mention the 
most stupendous example of pi- 
ety and benevolence, how in- 
comparably more instructive is 
the Aistory of our Sayior’s con- 


duct as a man, than any coficeiv- 
able delineation of /princifiles 
merely could have been. That 
we may see the real tenden- 
cy and effect of principles, it 
is necessary that they should be 
displayed in actions. The life of 
an eminent Christian, if judi- 
ciously written, cannot fail of be- 
ing extensively useful; both be- 
cause religion is equally neces- 
sary to all men, and because ma- 
ny of the temptations and sins of 
this state, and many of the com- 
forts and joys also, are common 
to persons of every rank in life, 
and to those of every grade of in- 
tellectual improvement. 

Miss Anthony, the subject of 
this memoir, was born in i726, 
at Newport, (R.I.) where she re- 
sided, almost entirely, till her 
death in 1791. She supposed 
herself to have experienced a 
change of heart in her early 
childhood, the effects of which 
were “knowledge, faith and love, 
and hatred of sin.” Wheninthe 
15th and 16th years of herage, 


she passed through periods of 
great and uncommon spiritual 
distresses, till she at length ar- 
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rived at a state of permanent sat- 
isfaction with respect to the con- 
eerns of her soul. When about 
sixteen she made a profession of 
religion, and joined a congrega- 
tional church in her native town. 
Her parents were Quakers, and 
had brought her up in a belief of 
their tenets. They appear to 
have treated their children with 
much affection, and to have suf- 
fered Susanna to act according 
to the dictates of her conscience, 
without a single indication of 
harshness, either of expression 
or conduct. She was greatly af- 
flicted with the apprehension, 
that her leaving the religious 
profession of her parents would 
give them pain. The struggle 
between filial affection, and a 
conscientious regard to duty, 
which was equally honorable to 
her as a daughter anda Chris- 
tian, is related by her with much 
tenderness. p. 34. From this 
time she increased in the know]- 
edge, love, and service of God; 
and though at times she was dis- 
tressed with remaining sin, and 
the effects of bodily infirmity, 
her progress was evidently the 
fiath of the just, so admirably de- 
scribed bythe wise man. In the 
words of Dr. Hopkins, 


‘She appeared wholly, and in a 
distinguished degree, devoted to the 
cause of Christ and pure religion; and 
was aremarkable example of devo- 
tion, benevolence, and Christian 
friendship; of self-denial, sobrie:y, 
modesty, humility, industry, and ofa 
careful circumspection and conscien- 
tiousness in all her concerns and con- 
duct.” p. 4. 


Soon after Miss A. became a 
protessor of religion she consid- 
ered with herself how she could 
mest effectually serve God in the 


world. The result of this delib- 
eration is thus related by Dr. 
Hopkins: 


**After she had made a public pro- 
fession of religion, she felt a strong 
desire to serve Christ, in an entire 
and constant devotedness to him, in 
promoting his interest and kingdom, 
the good of his people, and the salva- 
tion of men. This led her seriously 
to consider in what way, and by what 
means, she, in her situation, and cir- 
cumstances, could best answer these 
ends. She was a poor, obscure per- 
son, and had no prospect of obtaining 
much of the things of this world, so 
as to do much good by supporting the 
Gospel, or distributing to the relief of 
the indigent. She did not expect to 
rise into general repute, or to any 
public station, by which she could 
have opportunity of extensive influ- 
ence: and her natural capacity she 
considered as small, and she was des- 
titute of the advantages of education, 
which many had. 

*‘Afier a careful and conscientious 
attention to this subject, and much 
earnest prayer for direction, daily cry- 
ing to God, in the language of Saul 
when he was converted, ‘*‘Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” she was 
led to conclude that she could serve 
the interest of Christ, and of his 
Church, and promote the good of her 
fellow men, more, by devoting herself 
to prayer, than in any other way of 
which she was capable.” pp. 5, 6. 


She acted according to the 
conclusion which she had thus 
formed; and the history of her 
spiritual exercises seems to 
prove, that, in the language of 
Foster, she ‘determined to try 
the last possible efficacy of 
prayer,’ and that she had ‘unal- 
terably resolved, that Heaven 
should not withhold one single 
influence which the very utmost 
effort of persevering supplica- 
tion would obtain.** She thought 
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her talents small, and her advan- 
tages of education few; yet there 
are hot many young persons of 
seventeen, even in these days of 
boasted improvement, who could 
express themselves with more 
dignity and propriety than she 
did, in a written statement of the 
reasons for and against a relig- 
ious life, of which the following 
paragraph is the introduction: 


“Oct. 25,1743. Iam just nowen- 
tering into the eighteenth vear of my 
age. And does the tempter tell me, 
that Ichose religion when I was a 
child, and knew no better; when I 
knew nothing of the pleasures of this 
world: and that it may be, when 
these enjoyments and pleasures ap 
pear delightful, I shall forsake strict 
and solid religion, and run with the 
young, giddy multitude, into the ex- 
cesscs of vanity? Then, O mysoul, sit 
down egain, and make another delib- 
erate choice; even now | am entering 
the prime of all my days: and let me 
picture the world with its brightest 
side outmost; and religion in a soli 
tary dress; and then choose my por. 
tion. If my former choice has not 
been free and noble enough; come 
now, my soul, ard make one. Let 
there be nothing in it mean and low; 
but let it be great, noble, and free.” 
p. 49. 


She felt and expressed the 
most exalted apprehensions of 
the Divine excellence and glory, 
the most reverential fear of God, 
and the most unshaken persua- 
sion that she loved him. Yet her 
seasons of self-examination were 
entered upon with intense scru- 
tiny, and the utmost anxiety to 
detect any latent deceit of the 
heart. They were followed by 
an increased confidence in her 
own sincerity. The general 
state of her mind, with respect 
to her personal religion, is well 
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expressed in the following sen- 
tence: 


“If I love not God supremely, for 
himself, and his children, for and in 
him, I must doubt whether I am ra- 
tional, or capable of judging or know- 
ing any thing of the actings of my 
mind.” p. 110. 


We had marked several pas- 
sages, as exhibiting deep views 
of religion, and great elevation 
of thought; but our limits will 
net admit them. We refer to 
the following pages of the work; 
51,57, 65, 68, 75, 100, 119, 144. 

Two passages, which place 
her social character in the most 
amiable light, we transcribe for 
the improvement of our readers. 
The first relates to slander. 


**Scarce any thing in life gives me 
agreater disgust to earth, than the 
sour and severe reflections some peo- 
ple take a pleasure in making on their 
neighbors. 1 hate contradiction; yet 
conscience ofien obliges me to vin- 
dicate the injured absent. I had 
rather be counted a fool, not capa- 
bl. of resentment of injuries, than 
feel the disquieting passion in my 
soul. My Savior would have his dis- 
ciples wise as serpents, but harmless 
as doves. if others offend, 1 will for- 
give I would never relate any inju- 
ry Ihave received, so long as I tind 
the least anger stirring. It is 
sometimes necessary to relate what 
we think iil treatment, in order to 
have it cleared up, if it can be: but 
yet, | would first get above it in my- 
self, before ] mention it to another. 
It is a fixed maxim with me, first to 
get the victory over and in myself, 
before I seek to get it for myself over 
another I sometimes give my senti- 
ments about persons or things, if it 
be needful, and I do not find myself 
or friends injured by them: but when 
that is the cuse, I suffer not myself 
even barely to relate the affair, lest it 
should irritate my own or my friend’s 
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corruption. My first work is to keep 
down every heart-rising thought, and 
exercise every candid, charitable one, 
towards the person; and so never 
leave this struggle with my heart, un- 
til I find a hearty regard for them, so 
as to influence me to carry them to 
God, in the arms of faith and prayer. 
Nor do I please myself that I do real- 
ly forget and forgive an injury, until I 
can with freedom and fervency beg 
all the blessings and comforts of 
God’s grace for them; not only their 
escaping eternal misery; but that 
they may have a large measure of 
grace; that they may be filled with 
holiness and comfort, and shine as 
lights, and do much good in the 
world; and at last shine as monu- 
ments of free grace, in the kingdom 
of their heavenly Father.” pp. 107, 
108. 


The other is part of an exam- 
ination into her conduct towards 
her parents, on occasion of hear- 
ing a sermon on the duties of 
children. After a strict search 
she could not find that she ‘had 
ever transgressed the positive 
command of her parents;’ yet 
she was convinced, that she ‘fell 
short of that filial respect and 
reverence which was their due.’ 
Having stated, that she had ‘en- 
deavored to practice those things 
which were most pleasing to her 
parents, upon the smallest inti- 
mation of their pleasure,’ she ob- 
serves, 


** And I have never wilfully or know- 
ingly abused their tender indulgence, 
their unwillingness to contradict and 
cross me. Totake the advantage of 
this, has been highly detested and ab- 
horred by me. The uncommon respect 
and lenity they have shewed to me, 
especialiy in matters of religion, has 
often filled me with shame and biush- 
ing; and has never lessened, but in- 
creased my sense of duty and respect 
forthem. And the least discovery I 
have made of disrespect to them in my 
¢arriage, though not taken notice of 
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by them, so far as I could discern, has 
filled me with the deepest resent- 
ment, detestation, and abhorrence of 
myself, and the severest reflections 
before God. The strength of my af- 
fection for them is much greater than 
to any creature comfort in this world; 
and no worldly trouble goes so near 
my soul as that which afflicts them.” 
pp. 114, 115. 


There are a few passages, pars 
ticularly one in p. 81, which a 
person of cultivated taste would 
wish to have otherwise as to the 
expression, though not as to the. 
real meaning. 

This little volume is compos- 
ed, with the exception of about 
20 pages, of extracts from Miss 
Anthony’s diary and other writ- 
ings, and a small collection of 
her letters. As the passages 
from her diary were written at 
different times, during a period 
of twenty-three years; and as 
they were written with a view to 
her own benefit only, it is natural 
to expect that the same train of 
thought should repeatedly occur. 
This is the case. It would, there- 
fore, have rendered this part of 
the work more useful, if the rev- 
erend compiler had inserted his 
own comments and reflections 
in the room of several passages, 
which contain litthe more than 
had been previously expressed. 
It would have been a further im- 
provement, could he have dis- 
played more at large the excel- 
lence of her social character. 
From her own writings it ap- 
pears incidentally, and without 
her intending it, that she was a 
kind neighbor, a visitor of the 
sick, &c. But a person thor- 
oughly acquainted with her, 
might doubtless have exhibited 
this part of her character at 
some length, and to great ad- 
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vantavre. It is desirable to see 
the religion of the closet brought 
into the common duties of life. 
‘The compiler may have done all 
he had it in his power to do, at a 
very advanced &age, and with 
ministerial cares on his hands. 
By this compilation he conferred 
a favor on the Christian public. 
But were we to prescribe the 
best manner of writing the lives 
of religious persons, we should 
require that a clear and insepa- 
rable connexion should appear 
between piety to God and benev- 
olence to man. This can hardly 
be expected without a particular 
account of the ordinary course of 
life. 

The book closes with “Obser- 
vations on the foregoing Life and 
Writings,” arranged under these 
three heads; ‘1. These, taken 
together, afford a strong evi- 
dence of the truth and excel- 
lence of Christianity. 2. What 
is here recorded may serve to 
teach us what true religion is, as 
distinguished from all counter- 
feits. 3. The example and charac- 
ter of this person is worthy of the 
particular attention and imitation 
of young people.’ These topics 
are treated of briefly, though 
with much good sense, and so- 
lemnity. 

We join with the compiler in 
recommending this character to 
the attention of the young, and 
particularly those who aspire, as 
all ought to do, to a life of con- 
stant devotedness to God. 


XI. 4 Sermon delivered before 
the Maine Missionary Society, 
at their annual meeting, in 
Bath, June 27, 1810. By E- 


LIPHALE? GILLET, fiastor of 


the First Church in Hallowell, 
Hallowell; N. Cheever. 1810, 


THE text of this Sermon is 
1 Cor. i, 24. But unto them 
which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God. From 
these words the preacher took 
occasion to consider the origin, 
the nature, and the effects of the 
Gospel. The subject was time- 
ly and appropriate; and this dis- 
cussion of it must, if we judge 
from our own feelings on perus- 
ing the Sermon,have given much 
pleasure to the audience before 
whom it was delivered, and 
whose benevolent exertions it 
was intended to encourage. 

The divine origixn of Chris- 
tianity is proved by a brief ref- 
erence to ‘miracles; prophecies; 
and the resurrection of Christ,’ 
which is considered both as a 
miracle, and as the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The nature of the 
Gospel is illustrated by particu- 
larizing “its benevolence, purity, 
plainness, and universality.” The 
following effects of the Gospel 
are enumerated; namely: ‘It 
shews man his exalted rank in 
the scale of being; it is instru- 
mental in convincing us of sin; 
and in regenerating and sancti- 
fying the soul; it promotes hu- 
Miiiation and self-abasement, to- 
gether with high and exalted 
views of the astonishing mercy 
of God; it gives ease to the 
troubled conscience; and it sus- 
tains hope, fortifies the mind 
against sufferings and death, and 
prepares it for glory.’ 

After this analysis, and what 
we have already said, we shall 
subjoin two extracts, and merely 
observe, that the preacher’s 
thoughts appear to flow from a 
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mind deeply imbued with scrip- 
tural views of Thristianity. “The 
following is the introduction of 
the Sermon. 


‘“‘The best religion that was ever 
made known to the world has met 
with the most unwelcome reception. 
Though its truths are the most plain 
and evident, it has been denounced 
as a cunningly devised fable; and though 
its design and tendency are the most 
kind and salutary, it has experienced 
the most universal and bitter oppo- 
sition. All nations, amidst their di- 
versity of opinions and practice, and 
mutual enmity and discord, seem to 
have supposed they had a common 
interest in the rejection of Christian- 
ity; and have united their testimony 
against the truth of its doctrines, 
and their efforts against its spread 
and establishment. As the Gospel 
was designed for a world, full of 
moral darkness and diseases, its Au- 
thor consulted, not the desires of 
mankind, but their condition; not 
their wishes, but their wants. To 
conciliate the Jews it must assume 
an air of pomp and splendor; its fa- 
vors must be restricted to them- 
selves; and it must foster that spirit 
of partiality and self-righteousness, 
which, at the coming of our Savior, 
so generally characterized the nation. 
They could not but view with an 
evil eye that spiritual dispensation 
which was to break down the parti- 
tion-wall between them and the rest 
ofthe world, And to conciliate the 
Gentiles it must make no attack upon 
the pride of philosophy; it must not 
undermine their system of science 


falsely so called; and it must treat 


with reverence that wisdom of the 
world which is foolishness with God. 
But Christ had not this accommodat- 
ing spirit. His Gospel could not so 
shape itself, as to meet the prejudi- 
ces, the passions, the lusts, and the 
vices of men. Hence Christ crucified, 
or the systemof Christianity, was 
unto the Fews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Greeks, foolishness. But unto 
them which are called, both Fews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God. Notwithstanding 


the bigoted Jew thought the Gospel 
a system of weakness, and the fastidi- 
ous Greek pronounced it folly; yet 
those among them who were en- 
lightened from above, who were ef- 
fectually called, who received and 
obeyed its precepts, saw its transcend- 
ent beauty and glory They beheld 
in it the most illustrious displays of 
Divine power and wisdom.” pp. 3, 4. 


The first effect of the Gospel 
is thus exhibited: 


‘The Gospel shews man his ex- 
alted rank in the scale of being. 
There are none more forlorn, or for- 
saken, than those who have no God. 
The Infidel, who rejects the idea of 
a Divine Being, andthe Pagan who 
has no knowledge of his true char- 
acter, though the former may be un- 
speakably more guilty than the latter, 
are both in a dark and comfortless 
state. Their characters are sunk 
and degraded. They are, for ought 
they know, the beings of a day. 
Some indeed may be so debased, as 
to deem it a privilege to take refuge 
in everlasting sleep. They may make 
it their boast, that they shall die, dike 
the beasts that perish. But the love 
of existence is natural to man. There 
is something gloomy in burying one’s 
hopes, and expectations, and memo- 
ry, and even being, in the grave, 
And yet. whether our existence shall 
extend beyond this world, is a ques- 
tion to which the light of nature 
could give no satisfactory solution, 
‘The wisest among the heathen per- 
plexed themselves and their follow. 
ers, with doubts, and reasonings, and 
conjectures, upon this important 
subject. It is through the gospel 
only, that fife and immortality are 
brought to light. Itis that only which 
assures us, that we shall hve tor- 
ever; that our existence shall be co. 
eval with the existence of God, 
What dignity and importance does 
this attach to the character of man! 
How does it elevate him in the scale 
of being! And what powerful mo- 
tives does it present, so to improve 
this life, as to make immortality glo- 
rious!” p. 14, 
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XII. 4 Sermon delivered at Sa- 
co, Oct. 24, 1810, at the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Jonathan 
Cogswell, to the pastoral office 
in that pfilace, by JESSE AP- 
PLETON, Prestdent of Bowdoin 
College. Portland; F. Douglas. 
1810. pp. 17. 8vo. 


We have been much gratified 
with the perusal of this Sermon; 
and can introduce it to our 
readers, particularly our clerical 
readers, as eminently worthy of 
their attention. The subject is 
The importance of ascertaining 
what were the instructions of 
Christ. The axithor is wholly 
opposed to the opinion, that it 
is a matter of indifference wheth- 
er the doctrines of Christianity 
are believed, or not. His 
thoughts appear to be the result 
of deep reflection, and are ex- 
pressed with uncommon pre- 
cision. His arguments are well 


chosen, condensed into a nar-. 


row compass, and followed by 
fair and irresistible conclusions. 
After this encomium we need 
not apologize for making pretty 
large extracts; especially as the 
subject excites a very general 
interest, at the present time. 
After a few remarks in ex- 
planation of the text, which is 
Acts xxv, 17, 18, 19, the preach- 
er proceeds to state the follow- 
ing positions, for the purpose ‘of 
preventing misconception:’ 


**1, No particular state of the un- 
derstanding renders a man acceptable 
to God. No personis morally good 
because he assents to a given propo- 
sition; nor is any one morally bad 
merely for the opposite reason. Truth 
may be so clearly represented, as to 
gain the assent even of the worst of 
men: it may be presented with so 
little evidence, as to be doubted by 
the best. There can be no question, 





that the infernal sping believes some 
truths, either doubted or rejected by 
persons on earth, who are far less 
criminal, or really virtuous. 

“2. We are not to suppose, that 
every discrepancy of opinion is the re- 
sult of moral depravity. Some may 
arise from diversity of talents, infor- 
mation, advantages, or from the par- 
ticular manner in which evidence is 
exhibited. 

‘3. Nor do we assert, that every 
degree of error, which involves crim- 
inality, is inconsistent with the char- 
acter of a man, mainly influenced 
by the love of truth. That moral 
depravity, some portion of which at- 
tends even good men in the present 
state, may manifest itse!f in criminal 
prejudices, as well asina different 
manner.” p. 4 


The first of these positions 
demands particular attention. 
To those who have observed the 
world around them, it needs no 
proof. All such have seen al- 
most numberless instances of 
men, the convictions of whose 
understandings have no connex- 
ion with the feelings of their 
hearts, and little influence over 
the actions of their lives. Yet 
persons are not wanting, who 
strenuously contend, that an as- 
sent tothe Divine mission of our 
Savior entitles a man to all the 
privileges of Christianity. This 
proposition they maintain, while 
they allow that the connexion 
between scriptural faith and 
scriptural obedience is indisso- 
luble; and while they have mul- 
titudes before their eyes, who 
do not hesitate to yield the as- 
sent in question, and who yet 
pay no regard in their conduct 
to the requirements of the Gos- 
pel. How they can satisfy them- 
selves with a conclusion, which 
is so utterly irreconcileable with 
observation and experience, it is 
difficult to say. Yet so great a 
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man as Mr. Locke persuaded 
himself, that if any man believes 
in the Divine mission of Christ, 
he will study the Scriptures, and 
obey them. Rotheram, and a 
multitude of others, have insist- 
ed upon the same _ opinion, 
though with candor and abilities 
very far inferior to those of Mr. 
Locke. They argue, that if a 
map elieves in a teacher sent 
from God, he must be desirous 
to know what is taught, and must 
act in such a manner as to se- 
cure his future happiness. How- 
ever satisfactory this hypothesis 
might appear toa man judging 
from what is reasonable only; 
and entirely ignorant of the real 
character and conduct of man- 
kind, it can hardly be accounted 
for that it should be adopted and 
defended by those who have any 
just knowledge of human na- 
ture. The belief of which we 
speak, and which is thus defend- 
ed, is the mere assent of the 
understanding to the proposition, 
that Christ was a teacher sent 
from God. Now we hesitate 
not to say, that multitudes have 
received this truth with as un- 
wavering an assent, as they could 
yield to any historical fact what- 
ever, who yet could not prefer a 
single claim to be called Christ- 
ians. We have known many 
persons, whose understandings 
would assent to all the great 
doctrines of Christianity, who 
yet would not even pretend that 
their conduct accorded with this 
assent; but would frankly avow, 
that their feelings and practice 
were at entire variance with their 
creed. This is a common fact, 
and one which utterly overthrows 
the opinion, that evidence alone 
is sufficient to make men relig- 
yous. This disagreement be- 


tween the heart and the head is 
discernible ina great variety of 
things, which have no immediate 
connexion with religious faith. 
The liar, the sluggard, the 
drunkard, the thief, and all oth- 
er vicious men, act in direct op- 
position to the dictates of the 
understanding, and a regard to 
their temporal interest. This 
they see to be the case, at the 
time they are committing these 
sins, as clearly as they are capa- 
ble of seeing any thing. But 
we proceed with the Sermon. 

The author supports his main 
proposition by the following ar- 
guinents: 1. ‘Just conceptions 
as to the works of God, and the 
relation which they have to each 
other, are known to influence 
human happiness; and it would 
be strange indeed, that ignorance 
or mistakes as to his word should 
be perfectly and universally 
harmless. 2. The importance 
of believing truth may be shown 
by referring to those prophetic 
messages, which were sent to 
the Jewish nation. 3. Itis evi- 
dent from the conduct of the 
most intelligent men among va- 
rious Christian denominations, 
that none of them, whatever lan- 
guage they are pleased to use, do 
in fact consider it as of no conse- 
quence what systems of religion 
men adopt.” From the fourth 
topic of argument, which is treat- 
ed of at much greater length 
than the others,we make copious 
extracts. 


“4. The very existence of a revela- 
tion proves, that, in the Divine opin- 
ion, religious sentiments are import- 
ant. Had they not been so, no com- 
munication from above had been 
made on the subject, The particular 
manner, in which the Christian reve- 
lation was made, speaks the same 
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language still moreclearly. God has 
been, so to speak, at great expense, 
in communicating this religion. His 
intentions of doing it were suggested 
to the first human pair. With refer- 
ence to the same object, Divine ap- 
pearances were exliibited to favored 
individuals in subsequent ages. A 
people were rescued from vassalage 
by a series of judgments, sent on 
their oppressors. God himself be- 
came their leader, their guardian, 
and legislator. Ejecting the former 
inhabitants of Canaan, in their coun- 
try he established his own people: 
they were made the depositaries of 
Divine truth. With their civil insti- 
tutions a religious system was con- 
nected, which system was to remain 
in operation till the seed should come, 
to whom the promise was made. The 
state of surrounding nations, and of 
those far distant, was divinely gov- 
erned and influenced with special re- 
ference to the approaching kingdom 
of Christ. During that whole time, 
which elapsed before the advent of 
the Messiah, God is represented as 
ordering events in subserviency to 
his great purposes of redeeming mer- 
cy. Our Lord’s arrival was announc- 
ed by acompany of heavenly hosts, 
proclaimirg glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good will towards 
men. His death, which was accom 

plished by frightful prodigies, was 
followed by his triumphant resurrec- 
tion and visible ascension 

“*Now, can it be reasonably thought 
an affair of indifference, what opin- 
ions we form of a religion, introduced 
with all this pomp and preparatin? 
If the message had not been of a 
highly interesting kind, would the 
world have been put in agitation on 
its account? 

‘*Perhaps it will here be said, that 
no believer in Christianity denies the 
importance of that religion; the only 
thing denied is the importance of 
those differences, which exist among 
its various professors.* I answer, if 
Christianity be a Divine religion, or 


* We quote this sentence as it stands 
én a corrected copy, there being a very 
material error of the press here, and 
many others of less importance, in dif- 


ferent parts of the Sermon. 


if it be any religion, there are some 
things. which it does teach, and oth- 
ers which it does not. Whiat these 
are, is the point, concerning which 
different denominations of believers 
are not agreed. If some Christians 
be right, others have for a long iime 
been teaching, under the name of 
Christianity, a great number of false 
and absurd opinions, If the latrer be 
right, there is a large por'ion of 
Christianity, which the former deny, 

**Let it be supposed for a moment, 
that Christi.n ty consists of a very 
few doctrines, such as the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and a future retrbu- 
tion. In that case, can the impor. 
tance of their error be doubted, wha 
have taught the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, of entire depravity, regencra- 
tion, &c.? On the other hand, if those 
doctrines be indeed taught in the 
Scriptures, is it perfectly immaterial, 
that they are rejected? Christianity, 
if it be a whole, must consist of parts: 
but how the whole can remain the 
same, when paits are taken away, or 
additions made, is not easily conceiv- 
ed.” pp. 6—8. . 


After other apposite remarks, 
the author proceeds to refute the 
two following assertions, name- 
ly; ‘that all differences among 
Christians relate to matters of 
mere speculation; and that noth- 
ing in religion can be important, 
which is not clearly revealed; or 
concerning which great and good 
men have been divided.’ From 
what is said on the latter of these 
subjects, we transcribe a large 
portion as peculiarly valuable. 


‘That great men have erred on 
subjects of high moment, cannot be 
doubted without denying that title to 
Hobbes, Hume, and Gibbon. If the 
matter be less obvious with regard to 
good men, this very want of certainty 
would tend much to injure the value 
of the remark, if true Men are not 
always, in truth, what their external 
deportment would seem to indicate. 
Suppose now, that you have, by a 
careful and devout perusal of Scrip- 
ture, adopted a number of senti- 
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ments, which appear to you, not only 
to be taught in Scripiure, but to oc- 
cupy a very important piace among 
the mstructions which are there giv- 
en. These you consider as constitut- 
ing that Aidden wislom, which none of 
the princes of this world knew ‘At this 
time, you become acquainted with a 
man of emment talents, whose de- 
portment is such, as to induce you to 
believe him upright and pious. Yet 
his deas of Chrisitanity are, in almost 
all points, different from those, which, 
from careful investigation, you had 
imbibed. Suppose the maxim true, 
“Good men never err in things of 
mich moment.” You immediately 
rei:agutsh, as not valuable, those doc- 
trines which an attentive perusal of 
Scripture had induced you to believe 
were so You represent them as 
matters of mere speculation, and are 
instrumental of spreading this opinion 
among others. it is discovered, how- 
ever, either by the subsequent con- 
duct of this eminent man, or by the 
decisions of the last day, that you 
were deceived as to his characier; a 
supposition, which cannot be thought 
to imply any absurdity. Will it satis- 
fy the Divine Judge to say, that you 
verily thought the man was good? 
Should you. not expect to be told im- 
mediately, that tie word of God was 
your rule, and not the opinion of any 
human instructor; that the question 
for your determination was not, 
whether thal man were good or bad: 
but in what light the Scripure repre- 
sented the gpimons, which he reject- 
ed 

‘It is further to be noticed con- 
cerning this maxim, ‘*Good men nev- 
ererr in things of much moment,” 
tha! its claims to catholicism are very 
equivocal. ‘Those, who believe it 
more easy to determine from Scrip- 
ture what is important, than to deter- 
mine who are good men, may use the 
maxim io different purposes, and rea- 
son in the following manner; ‘The Di- 
vine word aitaches great importance 
to such and such principles; but in 
all principles of importance good men 
are agreed; therefore, those who re- 
ject these principles are not good 
men. 

‘‘Another inference of a singular 


aspect might be made from the max- 
im in question; viz. that to prove the 
insignificance of any theological con- 
troversy, nothing is necessary but to 
ascertain the piety of the parties, en- 
gaged in it. 

‘The truth is, thatthe maxim is nei- 
ther capable of proof, nor does it rest 
on probability. Good men may com- 
mit errors in practice; it is strange if 
they may noterr in opinion. Senti- 
ments in general have an influence on 
practice and character. Particular 
sentiments have their appropriate 
tendencies. These tendencies are 


not varied, because the opinions may 


be embraced by good men. Couldit 
be proved, that the disbelief ofad/ fu- 
ture punishment were consistent with 
moral goodness, the pernicious influ- 
ence of that error on society, on per- 
sonal religion, and consequently on 
the eternal state of man, would not 
thereby be rendered, in any measure, 
questionable.” pp. 12, 13. 


The addresses to the pastor 
elect, and the members of the 
church and society, are solemn 
and appropriate. The former 
concludes with these words: 


“Though it is of great moment to 
entertain and,comimunicate to your 
people just ideas of the Gospel, you 
well know, that this alone will secure 
nei: her your own salvation nor their’s. 
Tat faith, by which men are justifi- 


ed, is not merely intellectual assent’ 


to the truth, but this, united with 
correspondent feelings of heart. If, 
as we believe, you possess the latter, 
you will encourage no person to rest 
satisfied with the former. It will af- 
ford no alleviation to the suffering re- 
probate, that he maintained sound 
principles, or was able in defending 
them.” p. 15. 


While perusing this Sermon, 
we have been repeatedly put in 
mind of a pithy saying of Mr. 
Booth, that zf error is harmless, 
truth must be worthless. The 
conclusion of this short argu- 
ment is, we apprehend, quite in- 
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evitable. We have made large proved of them, and because the 
extracts from the Sermon before controversies of the present 
us, both because we highly ap- times render them seasonable. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, A’ 
THEIR SIXTEENTH GENELKAL MEETING, MAY 10,1810. 


(Concluded from p. 374.) 


We now cloee the annual Report to the London Missionary Socicty, which has been 
continued through four of our preceding numbers. The exertions of this Society 
are more widely extended than those of any similar instttution The reports 
are drawn up with great care and fid-'itv, and present ts the attentive reader a 
very useful survey of the most promising fields of missionary labor. Ed. Pan, 


DEMARARA, TOBAGO, AND 
TRINIDAD. 


Tue information received in the 
course of the year from the different 
stations in the western world con- 
tinues to be encouraging. The So- 
ciety has, indeed, to lament the re- 
moval by death of one of their warm- 
est and most useful friends, Mr Post, 
a gentieman of J.e Rousevenir, in the 
colony of Oemarara. Through his 
good offices, our first Missionary, 
Mr. Wray, was gladly received, and 
for a long time boarded in his house. 
Every possible facility was given to 
the instruction of his slaves, and 
those of ihe adjacent plantations; and 
a commodious chapel built, chiefly at 
his expense, for their accommoda- 
tion. Itis impossible to express the 
obligations under which the cause of 
religion in the colony was laid, by his 
influence, contributions, and exer- 
tions. But, inthe midst of his use 
fulness, and when his example was 
likely to prove of the greatest advan- 
tage, it pleased the Sovereign Dis- 
poser of life to take to himself that 
excellent man: he rests from his la- 
bors, his works will follow him, and 
the Society will long cherish the 
memory of their generous benefactor, 
while they indulge a hope that the 
recollection of his pious zeal will stir 


up others, both at home and abroad, 
to emulate so worthy an example. 

Mr. Post, desirous that the people 
might continue to enjoy the benefit 
of evangelical instruction after his 
decease, has generously secured to 
this Society the chapel! which he 
erected, together with a dweiling 
house for the minister, (nut then fin- 
ished,) a garden, and the sum of 
100/. annually towards the minister’s 
support, so long as the Society shall 
continue to provide a Missionary who 
preaches the doctrines of the reform- 
ed church; but in case of their ceas- 
ing to do this, the provision made ts 
to be transferred toa society in Scot- 
land, 

The last letters received from Mr. 
Wray state, that the cause of Christ 
continues to prosper, and that many 
persons, both old and young, are anx- 
ious to hear the word of life. His 
journals (extracts from which appear 
in No. XX1 of the Missionary Tran- 
sactions) contain many pleasing in- 
stances of the power of Divine grace 
on the hearts of the negroes, both 
male and female: the alteration also 
produced on their moral conduct is 
such as recommends the Gospel of 
Christ. Mr Wray, referring to the 
Christmas holidays, says, ‘‘What 4 
great and glorious change has taken 
place among them since the last 
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year! Instead of following their vain 
amusements, numbers have turned 
to the Lord, sing his praises, ahd 
glorify hisname. They now hate the 
things which they once loved, and 
delight in the things of Jesus, of 
which many of them never heard till 
lately. O thou blessed Gospel, what 
hast thou done! Thy glories have won 
the hearts of many. ‘Thy simple 
truths have subdued the most stub- 
born sinner, enlightened the darkest 
mind, changed the lion into the lamb, 
the swearer into a man of prayer, the 
child of wrath into an heir ef heaven, 
and the sons and daughters of Satan 
into the children of God.” Mrs. 
Wray also is diligent in the instruc- 
tion of the female slaves and _ their 
children. From 16 to 20 children 
attend almost every day to learn to 
read; and generally in the evening a 
great many women. On the Lord’s 
dav, 50 children frequently attend. 
It is hoped that the preaching of the 
Gospel will hereafter be more widely 
diffused in the colony, as some of the 
owners of estates seem disposed to 
permit the instruction of their slaves, 
having observed the good effect pro- 
duced on those who have already 
been taught. 

Mr. Adam, who accompanied Mr. 
Purkis to Demarara, not finding im- 
mediate employment as a Missionary 
there, and anxious to enter upon his 
work, left the colony in the month of 
August, 1809, and proceeded to the 
island of Trinidad, having a recom- 
mendation to some gentlemen there. 
He has received a considerable de- 
gree of encouragement to preach the 
Gosnel to the white inhabitants and 
people of color. By permission of 
the governor, he obtained leave to 
preach inthe Freemasons’ Hall, in 
the town of Port of Spain, where 
three or four hundred persons have 
attended his ministry. Several per- 
sons, desirous of regular preaching, 
have subscribed about 500/. towards 
the erectionof a chapel. ‘The Direc- 
tors do not consider this object, 
however desirable in itself, as that 
to which their Missionary should di- 
rect his principal attention, or to 
which the Society should contribute 
any considerable sum: they have 
grounds for believing, however, that 
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by obtaining the countenance and sup- 
port of persons of influence in the 
island, access will be the more read- 
ily procured to the negro slaves, who 
are very numerous, and for whose 
spiritual instruction they have strong- 
ly recommended Mr, Adam by all 
means to use his utmost endeavors, 
considering all other objects as of in- 
ferior importance. 

In Tobago, Mr. Elliot continues to 
preach tothe slaves, permission be- 
ing kindly granted by the owners of 
several estates, on some of which he 
collects about 40, on others 80 or 100 
hearers. He does not speak in very 
sanguine terms of his success in the 
conversion of the negroes; yet there 
is reason to hope that his labors are 
not ia vain. QOn one occasion, he 
says, ‘‘It was delightful to see with 
what eagerness these poor creatures 
heard the word of God; and more so, 
to find that some of them understand 
what they hear, and practise what 
they know.”’ At another place, where 
he preached to about 90 slaves, he 
says, **All seemed to receive instruc- 
tion with thankfulness. The mana- 
ger thinks that much good has been 
done among them, as far as it re- 
spects their morals, and speaks very 
highly of them indeed: this is the 
more encouraging, as they were 
formerly deemed a very bad gang.” 
The Directors are peculiarly grati- 
fied by this remark; for they trust, 
that when the gentlemen of the West 
India Islands perceive that the slaves 
become more moral in their conduct, 
more docile in their temper, and 
more industrious in their business, 
in consequence of the evangelical in- 
struction which they receive, they 
will afford every facility in their pow- 
er to the efforts of Christian Mission- 
aries, and also contribute to their 
support. 

Mr. Elliot likewise preaches stat- 
edly once on the Lord’s-day, to the 
white and colored inhabitants of the 
town of Scarborough, who assist in 
his maintenance, and thereby lessen 
the expenditure of the Society in be- 
half of this Mission. Concerning his 
hearers, he says, ‘**There are two or 
three white persons, who appear to 
be concerned for their souls; and I 
rejoice to say that, instead of meet- 
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ing with persecution, Mrs. Elliot and 
my ‘self are treated with the greatest 
respect by the first persons, as_ well 
is by the poor, in the island. It has 
even been proposed to the council 
and assembly of Tobago, that a sala- 
ry should be allowed me by the colo- 
ny; and alihough my friends have 
fuiled in their kind efforts for this 
purpose, yet perhaps thei wishes 
may eventually be accomplished.” 


MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


Titer Directors stated, in their last 
Report, that not conceiving them- 
selves to be discharged from their 
duty by the withdrawment of their 
principal agent, they designed to per- 
severe in their efforts with increased 
assiduitv. They have therefore con- 
tinued the lectures to the Jewish peo- 
ple who were disposed to attend at 
the chapel in Artillery- street. Their 
attention, however, to the lectures 
on the Lord’s day was so discourag- 
ing, that the Directors have — 
been induced wholly to deeline them 
They have, however, resorted to an- 
other method, the effect of which has 
been more pleasing. They requested 
the assistance of many of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel resident in and near 
London, by whom a course of Icc- 
tures on appropriate subjects was 
carefully arranged, and which have 
been preached every Tuesday even- 
ing, from November last to the pres- 
ent month. These lectures, they are 
happy to say, have been very numer- 
ously attended, and apparently with 
much interest and improvement. 
The congregations have certainly con- 
sisted chiefly of professed Cliristians: 
but they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that some Jews also attend- 
ed; with what effect, they are not 
able to determine; but by several let- 
ters received from individuals of that 
nation, thev perceive thata spirit of 
inquiry has in some degree been ex- 
cited. 

From past experience, andthe most 
deliberate consideration of the sub- 


ject, the Directors are still of opin- 


ion that the best, if not the only, 
means of promoting the conversion 
“this people, is by the preaching of 
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the Gospel, and the circulation of re. 
ligious tracts. 

The Pirectors have printed, and 
dispersed among the Jews, many 
thousand tracts, which they conceive 
were well adapted to engage their 
attention, additions to which will 
probably be made from some of the 
lectures which have been preached. 
The concluding part of Mr. Ewing’s 
Essays for Jews, is just received, and 
will be printed without delay. 


SEMINARY. 


THERE are now at the Missionary 
Seminary at Gosport, seven young 
men, who are pursuing appropriate 
studies, with a view to the great 
work to which they are devoted, and 
who, it is hoped, will prove useful 
Missionaries of Jesus Christ. Those 
who left the Seminary about a year 
since, have, we trust, reached the 
several places of their destination; 
and the Directors feel much satis- 
faction in the prospect of their prov- 
ing valuable laborers in the work ot 
the Lord. 


We have now presented to you, 
Christian brethren, with as much 
brevity as we could, the state of the 
several Missions in which we are 
engaged; and we have reported the 
various degrees of success with which 
it has pleased the Sovereign Ruler 
of the Church to favor them. The 
whole, we trust, will afford occasion 
of thanksgiving to Him, whom it is 
our highest ambition to serve and 
please; and who, we hope, will_ac- 
cept our feeble but sincere endeavors 
to promote his glory, and to extend 
his kingdom in the world. 

We are bound to acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the liberality ot those of 
our brethren in the country, who, on 
receiving the intimation of the great 
excess of our expenditure last year 
beyond our annual income, immedi- 
ately procured, in their congrega- 
tions, contributions towards our 
funds, by which they have been ma- 
terially benefited. Nor ought we to 
omit the honorable mention of a dis- 
tinguished benefactor, the late Mr. 
Thomas Hawkes, who, after giving, 
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for several successive years, a hand-. 


some donation to the Society, (con- 
cealing his name, except from the 
treasurer, ) presented, a few days be- 
fore his sudden death, the sum of a 
thousand pounds. In addition to this, 
he has bequeathed to our Institution 
two thousand pounds stock in the four 
per cents. which, by the liberality of 
his executors, has already been 
trausferred to us. With this prince- 
ly generosity did Mr. Hawkes com- 
municate of that substance which he 
had acquired by the blessing of God 
on his attairs, and he has thereby 
exhibited to the Christian world an 
exampie of pious munificence, which 
it is hoped will be imitated by many 
of the affuent. Several other per- 
sons have also, by their legacies, 
devoted a portion of their wealth to 
th.s instituiion, by which, though 
dead, they yet contribute to the cause 
of Christ, and the happiness of man- 
kind. ‘These instances of benevo- 
lence will not, we trust, tend to 
relax the exertions of our brethren 
in town or country, but rather ex- 
cite them to greater zeal and dili- 
gence; for as our Missions are multt- 
plied, and many more laborers are 
called for, especially in South Africa 
and in the east, the Society will re- 
quire, notwithstanding the utmost 
economy in the management of their 
affairs, an augmented income, to 
meet the constantly growing expendi- 
ture. Could we prevail on every 
congregation connected with us, 
(where it is practicable) to make an 
annual collection, as is the laudable 
custom of some, our operations would 
be proportionably extended, and the 
Directors might look forward to nu- 
merous Missions, which they have 
scarcely had the courage to contem- 
plate. | 

The cause is the Lord’s. He who 
suffered on the cross, that he might 
become the Savior of the world, has 
strictly commanded his disciples to 
proclaim his great salvation to every 
human being. By the help of God, 
let us endeavor to do this. As yet, 
we have done but little We may 
say, to-day, as the venerable and vic- 
torious leader of Israel did when ree 
tiring from the world—‘*There re- 
maineth yet yery much land to be 


possessed.” ~ While, therefore, the 
great Disposer of life continues our 
ac:ive powers, and while he indulges 
us with the privilege of devoting a 
portion of our substance to him, let 
us proceed, with renewed vigor, in 
the delightful work: and let us stir 
up the rising generation to join us in 
it; that so, when those of us who 
had the happiness of commencing this, 
Society shall cease from our labors, 
our posterity May continue the work, 
with superior wisdom, zeal, and suc- 
cess, tilithey behold ‘satan failing 
as lightning from heaven,” till they 
exultingly shout—**The kingdoms of 
this worid are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever.” 


The following is an abstract of the ac- 
counts of the London Missicnary 
Society for ten months, from Fune 1, 
1809, to April 1, 1810. 


Amount of Collections, 
Donations, Subscrip- 
tions, Legacies, and 
Interest of Stock - §& 23,550 00 
Expenditure on account 
of the various Missions £4,797 95 





Leaving a balance due to 
the Treasurerof - - 1,247 95 


The following account of the cruel and 
superstitious practices of the Hindoos, 
is taken from the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1803. Who can help 


.. 7. / } , 
praying, that these dark regions may , 


be isluminated with the light of the 
Gospel? 


“Tue dictates of bigotry appear te 
be still more strongly opposed to the 
sentiments and feelings of nature, in 
the custom of offering human sacri- 
fices to the Ganges, where they are 
devoured by the sharks. 

These sacrifices are of two descrip- 
tions: first, of aged persons of both 
sexes, which are voluntary; and of 
children, which of course are invol- 
untary, The fixed periods for the 
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performance of those rites, are at the 
full moons, in November and January. 

the custom of sacrificing children 
arises from superstitious vows made 
by the parents; who, when apprchen- 
sive of not having issue, promised in 
the event of their having five chil- 
dren, to devote the fifth to the 
Ganges. 

The island of Sagor, where these 
inhuman rites, are administered, is 
held to be peculiarly sacred, from its 
being considered as the termination 
ofthe Ganges; and the junction of 
that river with the sea, is denominat- 
ed the place of sacrifice. 

Do lately as November, 1801, some 
European seamen belonging to the 
pilot service of Bengal, being on 
shore on the island, were witnesses 
to uns horrid ceremony. The in- 
formation they gave before one of the 
jusuces of the peace for Calcutta, 
was onoath to the following effect: 

That on going on;shore, they saw 
the entrails of a huspaggbody floating 
on the water, and at the same time a 
great number of the natives assem- 
bied on the beach, as near as they 
could guess, about three thousand. 
That on asking a Fakeer why so 
many of the natives were put into 
the water, he answered, that the 
head Fakeer had ordered them to go 
into the water to be devoured by 
sharks, for the prosperity of their 
respective families; that they saw 
eleven men, women, and boys thus 
destroyed; and it further appeared 
by other incontestibie evidence, that 
the victims destreyed in November 
amounted to 39; and moreover, that 
a boy, about twelve years old, who 
had been thrown into the river, hav- 
ing saved himself by swimming, a 
Gosayne endeavored to extend his 
protection to him; but singular and 
unnatural as it May appear, he was 
again seized and committed to de- 
structjon by his own parents. 

To prevent this practice, a law was 
enacted in March, 1802, declaring 
any person who should aid or assist 
in forcing any individual to be a vic- 
tim of this superstition, guilty of 
murder. But, with respect to the 
voluntary sacrifice of the aged and 
infirm, the practice prevailed so gen- 
erally, and was considered by the 


Hindoos, under some circumstances, 
so instrumental to their happiness in 
a future state of existence, that it 
was doubted whether any rule could 
be adopted to prevent a practice, not 
only rooted in the remetest antiquity, 
but sanctroned by express tenets in 
their most sacred books; while the 
custom of sacrificing children stands 
not either on the prescriptive laws of 
antiquity, or on any tenet of the 
Shanscrit; but, om the contrary, it is 
among the Hindoos accounted a pious 
and meritorious act, to rescue a child 
from destruction, and afterwards 
adopt and maintain it; nevertheless, 
the vow by which the fifth child is 
devoted, is considered to be nearly 
as binding as any written or pre- 
scriptive law.” 


DOMESTIC, 


From the Annual Narrative of Mis- 
sions published by the Trustees of 
the Connecticut Missionary Seciety, 
it appears that no less than twenty- 
two Missionaries were employed by 
that Society, for some part of the 
year 1810. ‘There is abundant rea- 
son to believe, that the labors of 
these Missionaries have been produce 
tive of the most beneficial and dura- 
ble effects. Ihe Narrative concludes 
with the following just and solemn 
observations: 


‘Daily experience teaches the 
Trustees, that their task is arduous. 
To distribute, as agents, the bread 
and the water oflife, which heavenly 
charity has provided for hungry and 
famishing souls, requires their devout 
and unwearied vigilance. For the 
appointments they make, and for the 
directions they give, they feel that 
their responsibility is solemn and 
awful, 

Cordially, at the same time, would 
they render thanks unto God, for so 
much evidence, found in the mission- 
ary journals, to hope, that he owns 
their counsels and their efforts for 
the glory of his great name in the 
salvation of many, 
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When it is considered that the 
missionary field—although already 
vast—is hourly increasing, must it 
not be seen, that little has yet been 
done, in comparison with what re- 
mains to be accomplished? In the 
view of this fact, the considerations 
are animating, that prayer is one of 
the steps rendered, by the decree of 
heaven, essential to success; and 
that praying people wili not cease to 
implore that Divine intluence which 
alone can cause missionary exertions 
to prosper through ihe world. 

In the new settiements, especially, 
false teachers are numerous, Nat- 
urally, all mankind love to embrace 
these delusions, by which, ‘with 
cunning craftiness,” such teachers 
“lie in wait to deceive.” Thisis a 
circumstance, not to be overlooked, 
that renders increased missionary 
labors indispensable. Can it be ra- 
tionally hoped, that in any other way, 
God will render active and efficacious 
those evangelical sentiments and 
principles which are necessary for 
the peace and prosperity of mankind 
upon earth?— Above ail, without these 
Jabors, can it be expected, that a 
sense of revealed truth and obliga- 
tion will be either impressed or main- 
tained? Without them, will those 
souls, for wiose benefit they are to 
be performed, ever come to Christ 
and be saved? 

The Trustees would express their 
fervent gratitude to God, for all his 
smiles upon the efforts of other Mis- 
sionary Societies, and of Bible So- 
cieties in our land, and through the 
Christian world, rhey recognize the 
missionary zeal of the present period, 
in allits branches, as equally wonde’- 
ful and necessary. 

A vast majority of mankind still re- 
main buried and perishing in the 
darkness of Paganism. The eye of 
the Christian world is rapidly open- 
ing and fixing itself on the duty of 
sending the written, to accompany 
the preached revelation of God, among 
all the nations. Preparations seem 
to be making for the translation of 
the holy books into the manifold va- 
rieties of human language. 

By the gift of tongues miraculous- 
ly conferred, the Apostles were 
qualified, in a moment, to teach peo- 


ple, of every description, in an in- 
telligibie manner. Will not the Pa- 
gan, the Mahometan, the Jew, better 
understand, and more readily em- 
brace, the truth, that is unto life, 
when he can intelligently read that 
reveiation trom God, which he shall 
hear the Gospel missionary preach? 
is there not, for the accomplishment 
of this greatest and best purpose, a 
joint operation, between the numer- 
ous Bible Societies and Missionary 
Societies in Europe and America? 
May it not be contidentiy expected, 
that blessings will accompany these 
united operations? Are not these the 
means appointed, by which the ‘‘Sun 
of righteousness” will soon illuminate 
the ‘‘dark corners of the earth, now 
filled with the habitations of cruelty?” 
Are not these the instruments, by 
which ‘‘the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus shall hereafter fill the earth, 
as the waters now cover the seas?” 
Will not human exertions to accom- 
plish this event, the subject of so 
many prophecies, and a grand article 
in the scheme of redemption itself. be 
crowned on earth—be crowned in 
heaven— with ‘the honor that cometh 
from God?” 

Joun TREADWELL, Chairman. 
Passed by the Board of Tr ome 

Junuary 2, 1811. 

Attest, 

ABEL Fuiint, Secretary. 


—— 


Abstract of the Accounts of the Connec- 
ticut Missionary Society for the year 
1810. 


RECEIPTS. 
Contributions in New Set- 
ilements - - $141 71 
Sundry donations” - - 75 80 


Avails of Books ° 106 12 
Interest on Notes and 
Bonds - - - 1,748 71 





EXPENDITURES. 


Payments to Missionaries $3,614 29 
Books, tr ansportation, &e. 723 11 
Salaries, and contingen- 

cies - - - 256 00 





34,593 40 
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Amount brought forward $4,593 40 
Losses by insolvency and 





counterfeits - - 261 12 
4,854 52 
Amount of permanent 


fund, Jan. 1, 1811 $27,699 83 
On hand for current ex- 


penses - - 317 61 





528,017 44 


The Society sent into the New 
Settlements the past year 5,253 books 
and tracts. In preceding years they 
had sent 13,911; making a total of 
19,164. 


MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Ir appears from the Report of the 
Trustees made at the last annual 
meeting of this Society, that five Mis- 
sionaries had been employed during 


apart of the preceding year; one of 


whom, Mr. David Smith, was set- 
tled in Temple, where he had been 
Jaboring as a Missionary 

The following is an abstract of the 
monies paid to the Treasurer at the 
annual meeting: 


Fen. 


Assessments of mem- 
bers - - + = » 
Donations from Fe- 
male Cent Socie- 
ties . - 257 50 
Donations from other 
females - 


$231 00 


50 28 307 78 





Contribution after 

Missionary Sermon 56 62 
Contributions of par- 

ishes - - 206 30 262 92 





1S 75 
265 88 


Other donations, &c. : 
Avails of the Panoplist' - 





$1,081 38 


ORDINATIONS. 


Own the Sth instant, the Rev. Ext 
Coo Ley was ordained to the Chris- 
tian Ministry, over the church and 
society in Cherry Valley: 

And on the day following, the Rey. 
Joun SmitTH was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian 
church and society in the village of 
Cooperstown. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DissErTATIon on the Prophecies 
relative to Antichrist, and the Last 
Times; exhibibiting the Rise, Char- 
acter, and Overthrow of that Terrible 
Power: and a Treatise on the Seven 
Apocalyptic Vials. By Ethan Smith, 


A.M. Pastor of the Church in Hop- 
kinton, N. H. Charlestown, ( Mass.) 
Samuel T. Armstrong. 

A Discourse delivered at Concord, 
(N. H.) Sabbath day, Dec. 2, 1810, 
on the importance of Domestic Re- 
ligion and Government. 


By Asa 


M’Farland, A. M. Minister of the 
Gospel in Concord. Published dy 
request. Concord; George Hough. 
1819. 

An Essay on the Atonement, being 
an attempt to answer the question, 
Did Christ die for all mankind? By a 
friend to truth. N. York; Samuel 
Whiting & Co. 1811. 

Speech of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
in the House of Representatives of 
the U.S. Jan. 14, 1811, on the pas- 
sage of the bill to enable the people 
of the Territory of Orleans, to form 4 
Constitution and State Government: 
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and for the admisson of such State 
into the Union. Baltimore; Benja- 
min Edes. pp. 23. 8vo. 

A Sermon, delivered to the Candi- 
dates for the Baccalaureate in Mid- 
dlebury College, Aug. 12, 1810. By 
Henry Davis, D. D. President. Pub- 
lished byrequest. Middlebury,(Vt.) 
Swift & Chipman, 1810, 8vo. pp. 
32. 

A Discourse, delivered Jan. 1, 
1811, at the opening of the New 
Meeting-House belonging to the Se- 
cond Baptist Church and Society in 
Boston. By Thomas Baldwin, D.D. 
Pastor of said Church. Boston; Lin- 
coln & Edmands. pp. 35. 

Aphorisms on men, manners, prin- 
ciples, and things. By Joseph Bart- 
lett, Counsellor at Law. Portsmouth, 
for the author. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Law of War, 
translated from the original Latin 
of Cornelius Van Bynkershoek; being 
the first book of his Questiones Juris 
Publici. With Notes, by Peter Ste- 
phen Du Ponceau, Counsellor at Law 
inthe Supreme Court of the United 
States. Boston; D. Mallory & Co. 

Sacred Music: consisting of An- 
thems for particular occasions, and 
Psalm and Hymn tunes. With ac- 
companiments for the Organ and Pi- 
ano-Forte. Composed by George 
C. Sweeny and William Cooper. Bos- 
ton; J. T. Buckingham. 

The American Register, or Gene- 
ral Repository of history, politics, and 
science. Vol. 6, part 2, for 1810. 
Philadelphia; C. and A. Conrad & Co. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; il- 
lustrated by experiments, and eight 
copper-plate engravings of chemical 
apparatus. By Samuel Parkes, au- 
thor of a chemical catechism. Phi- 
ladelphia; Bradford & Inskeep. 

Documents accompanying the mes- 
sage of the President of the United 
States tu the two Houses of Con- 
gress, at the opening of the third ses- 
sion of the eleventh congress, Dec. 5, 
1810. Printed by order of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Washing- 
ton City; Roger C. Weightman. pp. 
154. 8vo. 

A new method of ascertaining the 
latitude in the northern hemisphere 
by a single altitude of the polar star, 


at anytime; with tables calculated 
for that purpose. By C. Mangen, 
teacher of navigation. Boston; Wil- 
liam T. Clap. 

Paragraphs on Banks. Philadel. 
phia; C. and A. Conrad & Co. 

Considerations on the approaching 
dissolution of the United States Bank. 
Philadelphia. 

A Sermon delivered at Trinity 
Church, Christmas Day, December 
25, 1810, on the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. By John S.J.Gardiner, Rector. 
Published at the request of the hear- 
ers. Boston; Munroe & Francis. 

The American Review of History 
and Politics, and General Repository 
of Literature and State Papers. No. 
1, January, 1811, to be continued 
quarterly. Philadelphia; Fry & Kam- 
merer. 

A Narrative of the proceedings of 
the Religious Society of people called 
Quakers, in Philadelphia, against 
John Evans, to which is added, a re- 
port of the evidences delivered on the 
trial of the case of John Evans, vs. 
Ellis Yarnal and others. With an 
Appendix, compiled under the direc- 
tion of John Evans. Philadelphia; 
Edward Earle. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock, D. D. Founder and Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, and 
Moore’s Indian Charity School; with 
a summary history of the College and 
School. To which is added, Extracts 
from his Epistolary Correspondence. 
By David M’Clure, D. D. S. H.S, 
Pastor of a Church in East- Windsor, 
Conn. With Additions, by Elijah 
Parish, D. D. Pastor of a Church in 


Byefield, Mass. Newburyport; Es 


Little & Co. 


NEW EDITION. 


A New Literal Translation from 
the original Greek, ofall the Apostol- 
ical Epistles. With a Commentary, 
and Notes, Philological, Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical. To which 
is added, a History of the Life of the 
Apostle Faul. By James Macknight, 
D. D. author of a Harmony of the 
Gospels, &c. To whichis prefixed, 
an account of the Life of the Author. 
In six volumes. Boston; W. Wells, 
and T. B, Wait & Co. 
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Correspondents. 


OBITUARY. 


—_—_—— 


Ow the 10th of Nov. last at a fair at 
Paisley in Scotland, 130 or 140 per- 
sons were upset in a boat in the bason 
of a canal; and out of the number 84 
were drowned, 29 restored to life 
by medical assistance, and the rest 
got out uninjured. 

Died, at Waterford, (Ireland, } late- 
ly, the Rev. J. Dickson. He had 
just given out as his text, We must 


all appear before the judgment seat of- 


Christ, when he fell down in his pul- 
pit, and instantly expired. 

At Stafford, (Con.) Mr. NaTEan 
Hircneock, killed by his son, a 
young man 20 years of age, said to be 


HARDs; one of Bonaparte’s ministers 
of state. 

At Preston, (Con.) lately, Mrs. 
Prupence Geer, aged 101 years 
and 10 months. She was in posses. 
sion of all her powers, except that of 
hearing, till within a short time of her 
death. 

In Philadelphia, during the year 
1810, the deaths amounted to 2,036; 
viz. 1,036 adults, and 1,000 children: 
306 died of consumption, 206 of chol- 
era morbus, and 34 of the smadi pox. 

At New Bedford, on the 5th of Jan. 
last, Mr. Jeremian Mayuew, jun. 
RY member of the Theological Semina- 





insane. ry at Andover, aged 27. He was 
At Paris, lately, Count TreixL- graduated at Brown University, in 
1808. 
ii 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to N.S. O. for his sensible and animated 4dvice to Youth, 
part of which is inserted in this number. 

EVANGELICUs is received, and under consideration. 

An account of Mrs. Symmes has been received. After abridging it very 
considerably, we intend to publish it in our obituary departmert. 

A Trinitarian EvanGe.isr is informed, that we judge it expedient 
not to begin a discussion with respect to the book which is the subject of his 
remarks, 

Some extracts from a Sermon preached on the death of the Rev. Mr. Em. 
ERSON, inthe year 1767, have been put into our hands; and are under con- 
sideration. 

We are much obliged to D. C. for the useful hints which he has communi- 
cated, on the subject “of certain improvements which he thinks may be made 
in the Panoplist. How far it may be practicable to comply with his wishes, 
we are not, at present, able to say. When, however, he mentions it as 
‘a complaint which he has frequently heard made, that sufficient pains 
are not taken to give the readers of the Panoplist more full accounts of the 
great and glorious revivals of religion, which have taken place of late in this 
part of our country,’ he must allow us to reply, that he does not know exactly 
how great pains have been taken by us to obtainsuch accounts We made 
application, long ago, on this subject, to several worthy ministers, in whose 
parishes revivals of religion have taken place; and we are not yet with- 
out hope that they will soon forward such narratives as will be highly grati- 
fying to the pious. We have always considered accounts of religious awake- 
ning’s as peculiarly calculated to make a Magazine useful. 

We are under the necessity of apologizing to our readers for the late day of 
issuing this number. The delay has been ocgasioned by circumstances, 
which we hope will not occur again. 
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